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Bertie Backus is principal of Alice 
Deal Junior High School, Washington, 
D. C. She was formerly teacher and 
supervisor of instruction in the Easton, 
Pennsylvania, high school. From 1934 
to 1936 she was director of the Charac- 
ter Education Experiment in the District 
Public Schools. She has taught in sum- 
mer sessions at Marshall College, Emory 
University, and the University of Mary- 
land. Miss Backus is coauthor with 
Marion Monroe of Remedial Reading. 
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sion of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, is well known to our readers. 
His article in this issue is a result of 
his work as chief recorder of the In- 
stitute for Rural Youth Guidance held 
in Washington, February 27-28, 1941, 
by the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth with the cooperation of the 
American Youth Commission, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Office 
of Education, the Employment Service 
the Children’s Bureau, the 
Bureau of Home Economics and the Ex- 
tension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Planning Council of 
Harlan County, Kentucky, 
groups and agencies. 
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Council on Education. Until recently 
he served as director of the Cooperative 
Bureau of Educational Research in 
Michigan. 


Kurt L. Lonpon is on the faculty of 
the College of the City of New York. 
Much of his training aud teaching was 
done at universities in Germany, 
France, and England. He is the author 
of several books and his particular in- 
terest is comparing and studying the 
contemporary socio-political philosophies 
and their relationship to cultures and 
the national systems of education. 


Mary E. Murphy is on the faculty of 
Hunter College. She received her doc- 
tor’s degree at the University of London, 
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search in Great Britain 
greatly interested in the educational 
structure of that country. Most of her 
writing has been in the fields of busi- 
ness education and economics. 
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James S. PLANT, M.D., is a psychia- 
trist who has been director of the Essex 
County Juvenile Clinic, Newark, New 
Jersey, since 1923. He was a member of 
a committee of the American Council on 
Education which made a study of the 


relation 


of emotion to the educative 
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LLoyd FREDERICK SUNDERMAN is the 
head of the music department of the 
State Normal School at Oswego, New 
York. For ten years he has been con- 
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and secondary school teachers. 


music 
Dr. Sunderman is a professional singer 
and has conducted choirs in more than 
1,000 concerts throughout the United 


States as well as in radio. 
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The Organization of British Universities 
for Wartime Services 


N September 1939 the universities in England were not, as 

in 1914, caught unprepared on the outbreak of hostilities. 

As early as 1936 a committee was set up by the govern- 
ment, under the aegis of the Ministry of Labour, to consider 
among other problems how best to avoid the mistakes made in 
1914, when hundreds of the potential leaders of the future 
were swept into the army under the voluntary system of re- 
cruitment then prevailing. This committee prepared a scheme 
under which it was arranged that recruiting boards were to be 
constituted at each university center to interview undergrad- 
uates and young graduates with a view to the assessment of 
their utility as technical and scientific workers as well as of 
their capacity for leadership. Although some members of 
this committee were representatives of universities, it was not 
until the midsummer of 1938 that the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals—a consultative body established 
through the influence of Lord Balfour at the end of the last 


Epitor’s Note. This article was first requested last August. Under date of 
November 26, 1940, came a letter containing the following sentences: 


“... We had made arrangements to have this written by Mr. John Beresford 
of the University Grants Committee, and as we heard nothing further in the 
matter for some time we presumed that he had forwarded his article on to you. 
We have, however, just learned that Mr. Beresford was unfortunately killed 
by a German bomb while on duty as a member of the Home Guard, and one of 
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war to consider interuniversity problems and to act as an 
adviser to the government in matters relating to higher edu- 
cation—began actively and in close collaboration to consider 
this and other problems connected with the best and fullest 
utilization of universities, their staffs and their students, in 
the event of war. Before the end of the year these problems 
had become so crystallized that the committee, having regard 
to their view that universities and university colleges could 
make a vital and specific contribution to the wartime needs of 
the country and that they were prepared to undertake that 
duty, were able to indicate the nature of that contribution, to 
state the conditions under which it could be made, and to seek 
the consent of government to their conditions. They laid it 
down as a matter of principle that universities should con- 
tinue to carry on teaching during the war, both in the tech- 
nical and scientific departments and in those dealing with the 
more liberal and cultural aspects of higher education. 

Some of the specific services were set forth in detail: (1) 
specialist assistance by the university departments of chem- 
istry, physics, engineering, metallurgy, mathematics, etc., in 
problems relating to supply of munitions, aviation, and all 
other forms of transport; (2) medical services, including 
bacteriological work and other measures of public health, and 
the continuance of the training of medical and dental students 
for the general purposes of the community; (3) measures for 
increasing food supplies, such as the provision of intensive 
courses in agriculture and horticulture. The committee in- 
sisted on the necessity of being informed what services were 


his colleagues informed us that the preliminary notes which he had made were 
not in a condition to be used by anyone else. 


“We are now trying to make arrangements for another person to write the 
desired article for you. .. . You may rest assured that we shall do our best to 
meet your requirements, although everybody here is extremely busy, with very 
little spare time and working under great stress and difficulties.” 

The manuscript was mailed from London, January 6, 1941, but arrived too 
late for inclusion in the January number. The letter accompanying the manu- 
script closed with this sentence: 


“Our contributor, who is an official of an organization connected with the 
British Universities, does not wish his name to be disclosed.” 
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required by government, the earmarking of university per- 
sonnel by a government department, maintaining intact teams 
of workers in scientific laboratories, and the retention by uni- 
versities of their buildings so far as possible. They also drew 
attention to a number of other problems on which they would 
desire the government to state its policy. Among these were 
the evacuation of certain universities to other centers, the 
teaching of medical students, and the position of teaching 
hospitals. 

The memorandum containing the universities’ views, as then 
summarized, was communicated to the Home Secretary who, 
early in 1939, intimated government policy to the committee. 
In principle it was considered essential to continue higher edu- 
cation after the outbreak of war. The recruiting boards were 
to classify students and advise them what service they should 
undertake. Students of engineering, metallurgy, chemistry, 
and physics (this list was subsequently extended to cover other 
subjects) were not to be permitted to volunteer for other 
forms of service. Medical students who had passed their 
second professional examination would be reserved. (Sub- 
sequently medical students were reserved if they had com- 
pleted at least two terms’ study of anatomy and physiology.) 
The University of London should make arrangements to 
evacuate its colleges, including its medical schools. Certain 
others should have schemes of evacuation ready for an emer- 
gency. Certain university centers were indicated as receiv- 
ing areas. (Some of these after the fall of France unfor- 
tunately became as vulnerable as London.) A scheme of 
bacteriological services was to be brought into operation on 
the outbreak of war. 

A Central Register of Specialists, including university per- 
sonnel, scientists, linguists, and administrators—for the en- 
rollment of whom arrangements had been made during the 
summer of 1938—was to be under constant examination by an 
advisory council which would endeavor to allocate members 
of university staffs to the form of employment which would 
best contribute to the national effort. It may be noted here 
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that nearly 10,000 were placed in government departments and 
other organizations engaged in work of national importance in 
the first year of war, and enrollment in it of qualified engineers, 
engineering scientists, chemists, and physicists was made com- 
pulsory during the summer of 1940. This register also con- 
tains the names of 3,400 aliens, many of whom are being 
absorbed into one form of employment or another. The 
requisitioning of buildings was to be coordinated by the Office 
of Works. 

The Committee of Vice Chancellors and Principals at once 
considered this statement of government policy and drew up 
a scheme for the evacuation of the colleges and medical 
schools of the University of London. They also pressed for 
the immediate establishment of joint recruiting boards, sanc- 
tion for which was obtained. These boards consisted of a 
chairman, who was a member either of the administrative or 
teaching staff of the university, and representatives of the 
Ministry of Labour and Service Departments. Their work 
was later assisted by the appointment of technical committees 
which dealt with students in the technical subjects specially 
required for the national effort. 

Arising out of the decisions reached by the government, a 
number of other problems were considered. Among these 
was the retention of teaching staff in wartime. Though 
everyone could not go, it was agreed that, with few excep- 
tions, anyone who was required would be given permission to 
take up wartime service outside the universities. 

The Civil Defence Act and the Military Training Act pre- 
sented further questions for consideration by universities. 
Under the former, the problem of costs incurred by universi- 
ties in connection with air raid precautions was met by the 
provision from funds held by the University Grants Com- 
mittee of roughly 50 per cent of the expenditure. Problems 
raised by the Military Training Act did not become live issues 
because of the introduction of conscription by the National 
Service (armed forces) Act on the outbreak of war. 

This act provided for the setting up of tribunals which 
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heard appeals for postponement, and the universities were 
concerned to see that cases of exceptional hardship among 
students were properly presented to these tribunals. The 
principle which universities felt should guide hardship com- 
mittees in determining whether a student should be granted 
a postponement certificate for six to nine months was based 
upon the consideration that exceptional hardship would 
arise if such postponements were not granted to a student who 
had pursued his professional studies up to a date six months 
from an examination which would mark the attainment of a 
definite stage in his educational career. 

The tribunals in fact have been liberal in their adoption of 
this principle and have thus enabled many students to com- 
plete their degree courses before being called upon to serve in 
the defense of their country. Special consideration has been 
given to those possessing scientific and technical qualifications, 
and arrangements were made by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service whereby men possessing university degrees in 
engineering (including naval architecture), metallurgy, physics, 
geology, the biological sciences (including agriculture), and 
mathematics (including statistics), and those who had com- 
pleted one year’s work of a course for a specialized honors 
degree in any of the subjects mentioned above, as well as men 
who had started in their final year’s study for a pass degree 
in engineering or metallurgy, were to be interviewed by the 
technical committees associated with joint recruiting boards in 
order to determine their best use in the national interest. The 
result has been that the number of students attending univer- 
sities did not show any marked decline during the first year of 
the war. Some even registered small increases. 

So far this record has been confined to measures taken to 
safeguard universities in their task of maintaining the stand- 
ards set in the past. Since the outbreak of war universities 
have not been inactive in asking for the continuance of the 
university grant at its prewar rate (this was granted) and for 
emergency legislation to enable them to meet the conditions 
of war by permitting them to adopt a more elastic procedure 
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in their administration (this, too, was conceded by an Order- 
in-Council under a section of an act dealing with a number of 
chartered and other bodies). The universities themselves have 
made numerous concessions to staff and students—to the staff 

by making up the difference as between salaries paid by gov- 
ernment and by the university and guaranteeing those selected 

for national service a replacement in their appointments, and 

to students by allowing shorter periods of study at a university 

if combined with national service to count for degree courses. 
Two short statements indicate the general tendency to assist 
students engaged in one form or another of national service 

to complete their university courses without undue strain. In | 
December 1940 a decree was approved by the University of 
Oxford, as follows: 


(a) The statutory requirement of nine terms’ residence for the B.A. 
degree should be retained; (4) a certain period of war service should be 
counted towards this residential requirement; (c) four months of war 
service should be equivalent to a term of residence, and a minimum of 
two such “terms” be required for a war degree (except for those who 
had already completed eight or nine terms’ residence, for whom only one 
term of war service would be required) ; (d) men matriculated before 
January 10, 1941 should be allowed to count a maximum of six such 
“terms” (i.e., they must have a minimum of three terms by residence in 
Oxford); (e) men matriculated after January 10, 1941 should be 
allowed to count a maximum of four such “terms” (i.e., they must have 
a minimum of five terms by residence in Oxford). 


The University of Manchester has issued the following 
general statement of Emergency Regulations: 


The university has been given power to reduce the minimum period 
of attendance of three years for a degree, in the case of persons who have 
been on approved national service for at least six months. A student 
who has attended seven terms and passed the examinations normally 
taken during those terms may apply for an ordinary degree after six 
months approved national service. Students who have completed the 
six months approved national service are not required to pass in all the 
subjects of the examinations (intermediate and final) for the ordinary 
degree in science, medicine or technology at one and the same examina- 
tion as is normally the case. 
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These concessions have been made without any lowering of 
the standards of examination and have been facilitated by the 
establishment of a Central Advisory Council for the Educa- 
tion of His Majesty’s Forces—a council which operates 
through committees established at university centers. Mem- 
bers of university staffs have readily cooperated in making the 
scheme a success. 

The universities have in many other ways cooperated with 
the government. They have provided facilities for secret re- 
search work—placing their laboratories at the disposal of 
research teams, among whose members are many in govern- 
ment service. They have, as far as has been consistent with 
the continuance of teaching, placed buildings at the disposal of 
government departments. The large administrative block 
of the University of London is mainly occupied by the Min- 
istry of Information. They have expanded their Training 
Corps. At Oxford and Cambridge the numbers of those en- 
rolled is in the neighborhood of one thousand. Some have 
provided accommodation for Officer Cadet Training Units 
and others have made arrangements for intensive courses in 
scientific subjects for selected members of H. M. Forces. 

With the influx of refugees from all parts of Europe, the 
universities have, as far as possible, accorded hospitality to 
many students, in numerous cases with a remission of fees. A 
large number of foreign professors, lecturers, and others have 
been permitted to continue their research work in the libraries 
and laboratories of universities. Many members of staff whose 
internment after the fall of France was essential in order that 
no risks should be run have since been released on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Vice Chancellors and Princi- 
pals and have returned to their teaching posts. 

What the future may bring, with a possible lowering of the 
age of calling up men for the armed forces, cannot be fore- 
told, but it can be said that even with a reduction in numbers, 
there will be no falling away from the faith in a university 
tradition. 











English Elementary and Secondary 
Education in Wartime 


By MARY E. MURPHY 


AR DISLOCATES every aspect of the life of a nation, 

VV and to examine one segment is to reveal this prin- 
ciple in application. But although the budget in 
England is today devoted largely to military purposes, a 
certain portion of it is allocated annually to education. 
Normally the sum is £100,000,000. While this figure may 
have to be reduced in the future, a definite stand has been 
taken by the government to maintain existing educational 
facilities and to develop new plant and equipment. Irrespec- 
tive of the problems of curtailed budgets, evacuation of chil- 
dren, and destruction of property, the structure of English 
education stands firmly embedded in tradition and history. 
It does not intend to be uprooted and destroyed. 















BACKGROUND 


The English educational system is unique in its develop- 
ment, and it stems from a rich history. The grammar school, 
for example, can be traced to Tudor and Elizabethan times. 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the grammar 
schools, originally founded for the education of the poor, 
were converted into public schools for the upper classes. The 
twentieth century witnessed a revival of foundation of schools 
for the poor under the auspices of the Church of England and 
other religious groups, notably the Roman Catholic and 
Baptist. 

Before 1870 education was neither universal nor com- 
pulsory. With the coming of obligatory education, however, 
more church schools were organized; they were connected 
with local churches and controlled by local squires. By the 
turn of the century, the new state secondary schools were 
supplying the civil service, the business offices, and the pro- 
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fessions with trained individuals. 
attended these schools. 

The older and more famous public schools, such as Eton 
and Harrow, continued to emphasize social class and tradi- 
tion. In 1906, however, a scholarship system came into opera- 
tion whereby unusual students could bridge the educational 
gap between primary and secondary school and university, 
even though their parents’ income was limited. Of all Eng- 
lish children who attend primary schools, at least 10 per cent 
reach the secondary level; about one in a thousand secures a 
university education. 

There have always been great elasticity and freedom in the 
administration of the educational system. The Board of 
Education does not operate the schools; they come, instead, 
under the authority of 300 local education boards. It does, 
however, inspect schools, issue circulars, maintain standards, 
organize courses for teachers, and cover 50 per cent of all 
running expenses. Each of the local authorities is permitted 
to develop its own type of education; each school and its 
headmaster choose the textbooks; each assistant master 
organizes the approach to the courses of study. Initiative 
and a sense of responsibility are encouraged through this pro- 
cedure, although sometimes an inefficient administrator or 
local committee may temporarily handicap a certain area. 





At least 400,000 children 


Types oF EDUCATION 

Every English child between the ages of 5 and 14 must 
receive continuous education in a school provided by a public 
authority, by parents or private tutors, or by preparatory or 
public schools. For the year 1938-39 there were 6,140,650 
children in this age group, of whom 94 per cent attended pub- 
lic elementary schools or institutions wholly or partly sup- 
ported by public authorities. 

In addition, there were 178,000 children under 5 attending 
nursery schools and classes and infants’ schools maintained by 
public authorities. Nearly half a million children aged 13 to 
18 were attending central schools (covering work up to 15 
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years), secondary schools (up to 18 years), junior and senior 
technical, commercial art, and domestic science schools. These 
boys and girls were devoting their entire time to education. 
More than a million other young people over the age of 14 
were engaged in pursuing part-time courses held in evening 
institutions and technical schools. Others were attending 
university extension classes or courses organized by the 
Workers’ Educational Association—all supported by public 
authorities. 

The Hadow Report, rendered in 1926, advocated a sepa- 
ration of children at the age of 11, differentiating their work 
from the primary level to the senior school. Below this age 
children were to attend infant and junior schools. ‘The senior 
school, an experiment in England, was designed to cover four 
complete years of work, and it depended for operation upon 
the raising of the school-leaving age from 14 to 15, a move 
that was temporarily postponed because of the war. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The elementary school system runs parallel with the sec- 
ondary school system for children 11 to 14 years old. All 
elementary schools are free, and the majority of their number 
furnish pupils with meals and milk, either free or at cost. In 
certain cases, families of children are provided with main- 
tenance allowances. 

Up to the age of 7, children attend infants’ classes which 
emphasize the healthy development of body and mind, draw- 
ing, handwork, nature study, and speech training. From 7 
to 11, boys and girls attend primary school classes, where 
physical and moral well-being are stressed as well as knowl- 
edge of the elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
When the age of 11 is reached, some English children (on the 
basis of competitive examination) pass on to secondary 
schools, where they concentrate on preparation for entrance 
into the professions, business, or the university. Other chil- 
dren continue into central schools, where they study manual 
and creative work and vocational courses. Unselected boys 
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and girls enter senior schools, receiving a general education, 
with attention given to physical development, manual skill, 
and self-expression. 

Fees in public secondary schools are below cost of opera- 
tion. Many pupils pay no fees at all and receive traveling 
and maintenance allowances and book grants. Most of the 
secondary schools are aided by grants and inspected regularly 
by the Board of Education. Local education authorities must 
provide at least 25 per cent of the places in these schools to 
winners of competitive examinations, providing them with 
free tuition and maintenance. Provision is made in England’s 
budget for aid to needy students and about 45 per cent of all 
secondary school students pay no tuition. 


EVACUATION OF CHILDREN 


The war has disrupted the usual course of educational 
events. Evacuation of children from 5 to 16 years of age to 
the provinces and to all parts of the world has inflicted heavy 
blows upon education. It has meant complete or partial sus- 
pension of teaching in evacuated areas and the attraction of 
more young people into industry. 

Payments of three shillings a week for each child under 14, 
and five shillings for those over this age, are provided by the 
government. An examination is made of the educational 
facilities in the community to which children are sent before 
evacuation is effected. Children in grant-aid schools are 
transported free of charge; those in private schools are given 
reduced passage abroad. 

Forty children’s educational camps have been established 
in the country, each accommodating 250 children. Living 
quarters, assembly halls, schoolrooms, and hospitals have 
been erected. A child may be maintained in a camp for 
twenty-six shillings ($5.20) a week, of which the parents are 
asked to pay six shillings ($1.20) toward the cost. These 
camps have proved to be a solution to the problem of over- 
crowded classrooms in areas to which children have been sent, 
and they provide boys and girls with experience in community 
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living, as well as in education, athletics, and nature lore. It 
has been possible through these camps, and through the con- 
version of country houses and estates to educational purposes 
as well, to keep 82 per cent of the English children busily 
engaged in school activities. It was thought at one time that 
the educational system would break down with evacuation 
problems, but order has been restored. 


PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL TRAINING 


At the beginning of the war a National Youth Committee 
was formed with the cooperation of educational authorities 
and voluntary societies. Each local authority was asked to 
set up its own local committee and to provide a scheme for 
the social and physical training of young people in its area. 

The Board of Education recently evolved a plan to release 
employed young people aged 14 to 18 from a certain period 
of work each day for physical training. In spite of the 
efforts of churches, Scouts, and clubs it was found that 60 per 
cent of the young people of this age range did not receive the 
benefit of such training. 

The enlargement of physical education programs is matched 
with renewed interest in the hours of work, the diet, and the 
health and working conditions of young people engaged in 
war production. It is desired to promote the health and 
well-being of these young war workers so that the future 
manhood and womanhood of the nation may not be stunted 
because of the war. Medical service, frequent meals supplied 
by canteens and communal kitchens, and billets in pleasant 
homes have been provided for English youth in school and in 
factories. 


PuBLIc SCHOOLS 


This war has greatly reduced middle-class incomes and, as 
this segment of English society supports the country’s public 
schools (public in name only), these schools have been placed 
in a perilous position. Support of public schools has been 
curtailed, and it is probable that in the future it will be fur- 
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ther reduced, because of high income taxes and smaller in- 
comes. 

Few English families will be able at the end of the war to 
pay £150 to £300 a year for their children’s board and tuition 
fees. Some public schools may have to combine their re- 
sources if students enroll in day schools or live at home. A 
government commission has been appointed to consider the 
future of English public schools, and it is possible that a plan 
may be evolved for government support of famous public 
schools as well as for the merging of other schools in some 
form of state-supported educational system. Under such a 
plan, the great tradition of English public schools will be pre- 
served, but their doors will be thrown open to many more 
students than would otherwise be the case. 


MOVEMENTS EMANATING FROM THE WAR 


In the midst of aerial bombardment and the constant fear 
of invasion, England is devoting some of her best minds to a 
consideration of the education of children at the present time 
and in the future. The Board of Education is conducting a 
wide survey of the whole educational system, subjecting each 
of its aspects to critical study. 

Consideration is now devoted to the physical deficiencies, 
diets, and home environments of boys and girls. Additional 
instruction in industry, commerce, and agriculture is an in- 
novation. But the desire is expressed on all hands to maintain 
the traditional objectives of English education—the building 
of character and quality in young people. England has reaped 
the benefit of well-trained civil servants; leaders in the church, 
army, navy, and colonial services; scholars and statesmen who 
have received this type of training. The intelligent and 
valorous assault upon military and civil problems, emerging 
from this war, has been fostered in English students in Eng- 
lish schools, and the nation does not intend for this tradition 
to be lost. 

With universal military training and the contact between 
lower- and upper-class children in schools, shelters, and homes, 
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there has come a gradual breakdown in class distinction. The 
future may see a broader educational base, with additional 
privileges for more children than has been true in the past. 

In the spring, evacuation of children will be continued, 
and temporary school facilities will have to be set up in 
scattered towns and villages. Educational authorities are 
now making plans for the erection of schools or the utilization 
of buildings for this purpose. Town and county councils are 
coping with local conditions and adapting educational methods 
to their particular problems. ‘Teachers in England are em- 
ployed and paid by local authorities; they owe responsibility 
to them and mold their procedures after consideration of local 
conditions and problems. The decentralization of authority 
and control operates effectively during a war and permits indi- 
vidual modification of the educational pattern to a specific 
situation. 

In the last years of the World War, and in the period fol- 
lowing its conclusion, intensive reforms were introduced in the 
English educational system. It is believed by competent 
authorities today that the struggle to preserve England’s most 
sacred traditions, in the face of widespread economic and 
social change, will be more apparent at the end of this war 
than at any time in history. American educators should watch 
the evolution of educational events across the Atlantic as they 
contrast with developments in their own country. 





A Psychiatrist Looks at Teacher 
Education® 
By JAMES S. PLANT 


F A psychiatrist specializing in children’s work discusses 
I adult problems it must be with clear understanding of the 

limits of his statements. For each child he theoretically 
talks with two parents, so that over twenty years his aggregate 
becomes large. Even though in many instances these adults 
are a very genuine part of the child’s problem, one seems to 
discuss with them much more objectively than is the case with 
the patient himself. Precisely these same factors, however, 
work against a “research”’ project, in that there cannot be an 
effort at measuring them against a general question in mind or 
any hope of statistical statement as to what fraction shows 
this and what that. 

So I give you impressions—what in medicine we would call 
“clinical hunches’’—as to some thousands of adults who have 
been exposed to this process which we call ‘education,’ who 
have had long-term relationships with teachers. Perhaps from 
this can come certain insights as to what the school experience 
should be and what, in turn, become some of the pressing 
problems of teacher training. 

It seems to me important that such material as is presented 
here was not gathered in defense of any particular theory 
of education. 


I 


The most startling and pervasive thing about these adults 
is their fear of and resistance to change. This is particularly 
striking in view of the fact that all of life is change. Why is 
it that only about one in six of my parents or teachers sees 


* Read at the Conference on Teacher Education, held by the Committee on 
Teacher Education, Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of 
New York, at Cornell University, Ithaca, September 9-14, 1940. 
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the close relationship between change and growth? I would 
admit that this might be the peculiarity of my own group 
(that such a clinic as such a person as I operate would tend to 
see only those children whose parents could not see change as 
growth) were there not plentiful evidence of this distressing 
situation elsewhere. You'll find it in your morning paper, up 
and down your street. 

In their exciting book, Babies dre Human Beings, the Ald- 
richs point out the extent to which the problems usual parents 
have with usual children arise from lack of understanding of 
and resentment against normal growth. We have it in our 
folklore that one grows up, “marries and settles down.” 
(One knows many who settle down long before they are 
married. But at least marriage seems to be, for most, that 
time after which this troublesome problem of change no 
longer has to be met.) Adults seem somehow to resent the 
growth and development of family life and parenthood, as 
though it had been enough to undergo the process in child- 
hood and that it now wasn’t “cricket” that they had to begin 
all over again, in a much more realistic way, to grow up. 
Something over four-fifths of our population has as its answer 
to pressing social problems that we get back to something we 
used to have—the family we used to have, the church we used 
to have, the political integrity we used to have. 

This may be a school problem—though such evidence as | 
have is that it at least becomes fairly crystallized before the 
child goes to school. Not that the schoolroom personal rela- 
tionships—themselves a rather brittle structure—fail to play 
their part. But whether they do or no, the psychiatrist is thor- 
oughly accustomed to a conditioning of the child to be afraid 
of all venture for three or four solid years before he goes to 
school. Don’t do this; look out for that; beware of strange 
experiences—these, and their relatives, fill the child’s life. 

For the school one only says here that this earlier condi- 
tioning places upon it a peculiar responsibility to give to the 
child some understanding of the relationship of change to 
growth. Not that all change is growth. Yet we can look 
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back upon many of the periods of suffering and anxiety of the 
past as periods of growth. When a child develops it asks 
embarrassing questions, breaks cherished toys, bursts the 
seams of garments sewn with loving and patient hands. It is 
the same with nations—and peoples. If we cannot, as a very 
fundamental part of the educative process, teach children the 
relationship between change and growth—a willingness to ask 
at least how much of change is growth—we face further 


generations of anxiety and timidity as the human race works 
out its problems. 


IT 


The second thing that persistently presents itself is what 
might in shorthand terms be called ‘a feeling of personal 
futility.”” Whether the discussion is at the level of neighbor- 
hood patterns of living or at that of national problems, the 
statement is so often the same, “It’s wrong but what can J do 
about it.” | 

One is tempted to linger at this point. Here indeed is the 
fodder for dictatorships which grow not so much upon the 
fanatical support of a phalanxed group as on this insularity of 
those of us who are so isolated that we are helpless to offer 
resistance. ‘This seems peculiarly odd at a time when there is 
growing so rapidly the recognition of the importance of each 
individual in determining the character of the institutional 
structure in which he lives. Up to quite recently we have 
thought of our social structure as the determining thing, and 
that each individual lived properly to the extent that he fitted 
into its demands. A part of what we are pleased to call the 
“crumbling of our social institutions” is actually a growing 
belief that they are at any time no more than what we our- 
selves make them. Here is man on the high road of venture 
—nor does he stop here even to guess as to whether it ends 
in dismal disaster or great triumph. Here he begins to realize 
that he himself is the social structure. If one of the surging 
drives that in the eighteenth century was behind the develop- 
ment of democratic forms of governance was a growing 
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recognition of the principle of evolution, it had to come to 
this, that this social evolution must derive from the fact that 
people are society. It is, then, peculiarly distressing that in 
view of this fact there is today so widespread a feeling of 
personal futility. 

One cannot blame any such pervasive phenomenon upon 
one small aspect of our lives. However, I am sure that our 
present system of education plays its part. I understand per- 
fectly well that we teach the social sciences for years—and 
perhaps do it well. However, as long as the child or young 
man can liquidate his school debt with the obtaining of a good 
report card, we are laying the foundation for this feeling of 
personal futility. There is need, from the kindergarten on, 
for more emphasis upon where ‘‘we” are going. You are 
perhaps aware of certain of the kindergarten building blocks 
that are of such a size that they have to be handled by two 
children instead of one. It is this sort of thing that must be 
developed on up through all the grades. 

I am not referring here to the sort of thing that one sees 
in many schools—“100 per cent present today” or “0 tardy 
today.” This sort of mass blackballing of the child whose 
absence or tardiness is perhaps already evidence that he is in 
some difficulty in his home or neighborhood only serves to 
increase isolation. 

One recognizes that the philosophy upon which our govern- 
ment is based depends upon the fullest possible development 
of its component members. To a large extent our schools 
have translated this into terms of a grueling struggle among 
students to stand at the head of the class or to get on to such 
and such an honor roll. At no time has the school been very 
far behind the child’s own parents in pointing out to him that 
the value of his achievement is measured in terms of how few 
others attain these same rewards. I am not so much pressing 
a philosophy of communistic sharing here (though you could 
take it that way if you wished) as urging that education 
recognize how much of the richness of the personality depends 
upon its ability to identify itself with, and lose itself in, the 
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group. A hat or a coat must be somehow individual, but it 
must also be “what they are wearing.’’ What has been called 
Progressive Education has struggled against the bitter fight 
for “‘marks,”’ but it has done this in the name of even more 
marked individuality. Indeed it is fair to say that (with the 
exception of what the school’s stepchildren—kindergarten, 
nursery school, and the rather frowned-upon athletic interests 
—have accomplished) American education has done nothing 
to give its students a real interest in the progress of other 
students or a real responsibility in the progress of the groups 
in which they belong. 


Ill 


In the area in which I work there is a marked inability to 
distinguish between what is life and what are the symbols of 
life. I have some suspicion that this holds for all areas of the 
country but admit that perhaps it is more marked in highly 
urbanized areas. This is so far-flung a matter that there is 
every temptation to turn aside to consider all of its implica- 
tions. This much in general must be said to those interested 
in education. 

Experiences in human relationships have a large emotional 
component and are idiomatic in the sense that they resist exact 
recall and generalization. Generalizations are built, and ex- 
pressed in words and other ways, as a convenient mode of 
expressing these relationships. These generalizations are 
necessary, but are never exact reproductions of any specific 
scene. They are therefore valid for any individual only in 
so far as they are built upon adequate life experience. A 
simple example in every home is the word “hurry.” The 
parent says “hurry,” and is exasperated over the child’s con- 
tinued dawdling, and amazed when the child says “I am hurry- 
ing.’ Much of the whole gamut of family problems that 
comes to such a clinic as mine arises from our adult inability 
to recognize that the symbols which we use have no real 
meaning to the child. How tragically this is true in the field 
of education! Each year we are learning more clearly what 
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a large fraction of our reading and arithmetic troubles arise 
out of our giving these things to children before they are 
“ready” for them. 

Don’t misunderstand me. We have to generalize the ex- 
periences of life—particularly as we congregate in large 
groups. And we cannot generalize without erecting symbols as 
expressions of the generalizations. But is there not always 
the danger that we will reify the symbol, and have we not 
swung far in that direction in education in this country? Is 
my experience unique if I see most adults mistaking money 
for what it symbolizes? Or street address or make of auto- 
mobile for happiness or success? Or grades or marks for 
education? A word-centered culture has certain advantages 
—certainly it clothes life with a gaudy array of intellectual 
achievements. But where these run ahead of our emotional 
development, where these go beyond being expressions of and 
generalizations of our emotional needs and experiences, I do 
not need to tell you that they eat away at life rather than 
enrich it. 

Is there an answer? I don’t know, but I should like to 
suggest the following. I will use the example of literature, 
although the same could be done in any other subject. The 
great masterworks are read and (in my clinic experience) 
something like one in fifty children recognizes that these are 
expositions of his own life. Done with beauty and solemnity 
—yes, but still generalizations of life in his family or on his 
street. Note the difficulty that we have had in getting any 
appreciable number of people to recognize that the stories of 
the Old Testament are master pictures of the problems of our 
own everyday personal relationships. Or take the teaching 
of civics. The schools in my area are busy with “preparing 
children for democracy.” I observe classes busy as bees 
learning the structure of our government and the responsi- 
bilities placed upon the voters, where even so personal a mat- 
ter as the child’s going to the basement (if a person can’t 
decide this for himself, what can we expect of him) is subject 
to authoritarian rules. 
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Would education be willing to reverse this whole process? 
Couldn’t we start with the love and hate, the venture and shy 
retreat of the family or school situation, to find out that we 
could learn more of these things through reading, and even 
more through reading the great masterworks? One sees 
something of this in our present setup through about the 
second grade. Here and there we see whole classrooms in 
which children are living together and are turning to reading 
or numbers as better expressions (or commentators) of what 
they have been finding out in this process. I have been par- 
ticularly interested in a project to use motion pictures as a 
means of getting older children to discuss their own problems. 
But, in general, once any child has passed the second grade 
our interest in “getting him ready for college’ means that we 
busy him with learning the symbols of life with little more 
than a prayer that somehow he will discover life itself. 


IV 


One cannot see large numbers of adults today without 
realizing how much they lack internal resources. Here, once 
more, illustrations tempt us to linger. Perhaps I would over- 
simplify if I put the matter as follows. You hear us psy- 
chiatrists talking so much about escaping from reality that 
you perhaps don’t realize that in general we in America face 
the far more serious problem of escaping into reality. We 
are a people who through the pioneer period have had to 
build so much that now we are happy only if we are accom- 
plishing something, amassing something, constructing some- 
thing. America’s answer to the depression was to get people 
back to work. We don’t know very much about living with 
ourselves and we measure a great part of personal as well as 
national progress in terms of material achievement. 

Perhaps this is of no great disadvantage. I feel that it is 
—I feel that as those times of material plenty come, the great 
challenge to the individual will be whether he can use instead 
of always make, whether having discovered and mastered the 
material world he can now marshal his own resources and 
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enrich his personal relationships. And once more I feel that 
education has a great role to play here. 

In the school, from the start, we busy the child with 
scheduled activities. What he does is for the sake of the 
result to be obtained. One hears much of new activities, of 
preparation for leisure time—to find that the best results of 
these are put up for exhibition. School setups of my acquain- 
tance don’t seem to realize that you can carve soap or do folk 
dancing with the same grim slavery to a result-to-be-obtained 
as goes for the learning of a rule of Latin grammar. If the 
schools of this country are bent on tilling new fields, is it that 
they want only a wider area over which to sow the seeds of 
perfectionism? Can’t we bring up children who care for 
something beyond “results’’? The school’s interest in prepa- 
ration for leisure time will end in sorry fashion unless edu- 
cators realize that leisure involves a change in attitude about 
the thing done rather than just change in the thing done. 

There is a definite place for both these matters in the 
school. There must be certain subjects in which the accuracy 
and the amount of work remain the paramount goal. But 
there is the equal necessity that very young and older children 
learn that some things are done for the fun of doing. Other- 
wise (I tell you no more than the last ten years have told you) 
we go bankrupt in a land of plenty. I am not talking about 
adding new subjects or more expense. The schools need to 
recognize that side by side two attitudes need to be developed 
—from kindergarten through college. Probably in the early 
years we must not fail to urge perfection for arithmetic and 
reading, but perhaps from sixth or seventh grade on we shall 
give the student more and more freedom as to what are 
vocational subjects and what are avocational subjects. 

For those of you who feel that one of our pressing troubles 
is that too many students look upon all subjects as avocations, 
may I suggest that at least a part of this trouble comes from 
the school’s avid and pressing interest in making all subjects 
vocational subjects. The psychiatrist comes to feel after 
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some years that children would behave much better if we 
would but give them the chance to do so. 


V 


There is a fifth thing which appears as an outstanding 
phenomenon in a large number of the adults whom I see. 
This might be termed, for want of a better term, a lack of 
faith. I am using the term “faith” here as synonomous with 
what the sociologist calls a frame of reference, or the natural 
scientist, a hypothesis. There are other words for a certain 
assumed framework which gives meaning to the particular 
items of life. If I continue to use the word “faith,” you will 
understand that this does not necessarily confine its meaning 
to that expressed in our more orthodox religious formulations. 

There are all sorts of reasons for the questioning of an 
older “faith” and this is no time for even reviewing these. I 
would, however, feel it safe to say that there have to be cer- 
tain assumptions in anyone’s scheme of life. It is at this point 
that education, as I see it, has been entirely unfair to the child. 

As early as in first grade (occasionally even in kinder- 
garten) the schools in my area teach the child to question 
everything, and to believe nothing that he cannot prove. This 
is done in the name of the scientific method, with sublime dis- 
regard of the fact that even the simplest scientific experiment 
starts with certain hypotheses or assumptions. You will un- 
derstand that I haven’t the slightest objection to science with 
a vengeance throughout the whole framework of education—if 
the educators will only be honest as to what comprises the 
scientific method. 

What is it all about? Why? For what reason? These 
are new questions for man because up to quite recently he has 
accepted the hypotheses ready-made for him and existing in 
the framework of the social structure. It seems almost un- 
believeable today that (you see it beautifully, and with a bit 
of homesickness, in Life with Father) only a generation back 
there was widespread assurance as to the answers to life. 
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This venture in which man seeks to take over to himself the 
matter of what his values are to be—this democratization of 
the value-fixing function—is perhaps the greatest he has ever 
embarked upon. The disastrous part of it at the present time 
is that so many have failed to recognize the need that each 
one has for “‘values.”’ And in this matter, once more, I feel 
sure that the school of today is playing a real part. 

Once more we turn to the “answer.” It happens that I 
don’t feel that this lies in giving values, or hypotheses, or 
whatever you wish to call them, to the child. (That is an 
answer which is accepted by large groups, and the fact that I 
personally don’t accept it probably means very little.) I do 
think that it is possible even at the kindergarten level to point 
out that in every observation, experiment, or adventure, cer- 
tain assumptions are made—certain matters are accepted 
without need of proof. How simple the whole matter can be 
is illustrated in Euclidian geometry, where the axioms are 
seen as the necessary assumptions upon which the structure 
is built. 

I have left open the question as to the inculcation of certain 
values. This would naturally be the psychiatric approach— 
each year we learn to be more careful as to the matter of 
determining values for others. We are more certain that it is 
our part to define the issues—but to leave their choice to the 
patient. Unless | am mistaken, this makes clear issue with 
the fundamental thesis of the address with which Dr. Day ’ 
so brilliantly opened this conference. Perhaps the field of 
education will argue for many years over this matter of 
whether it is a part of our responsibility to attempt to in- 
culcate certain values in the child or a part of our responsi- 
bility not to do so. 

But this all seems to me to be secondary to the point which 
I am raising here—the need for values. And you will under- 
stand that here I.am using the word as synonymous with faith, 


*Edmund E. Day, “Educational Objectives and Teacher Education,’ THE 
EDUCATIONAL ReEcorp, XXII (January 1941), 48-55. 
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frame of reference, assumption, hypothesis. Of this need I 
am certain—particularly in these times. 

In other matters I earlier spoke of the relationship of our 
topic to certain events of world importance. May I again 
point out the search of individuals for a loyalty, a faith. One 
does not imply any acceptance of Nazi goals in pointing out 
that the young people of Germany have been given something 
in which they may lose themselves—a set of values, an 
assumption that lights every item of life with meaning. That 
this represents a timid, shrinking, backward step in western 
civilization’s march toward a democratization of the value- 
fixing function does not matter here. Its very existence is 
vivid proof of the hunger of the individual for these values— 
these loyalties in which he can find himself by losing himself. 
I would have little hesitancy (so far as my clinic material 
goes) in expecting the success of any similar movement in this 
country for so long as we go on teaching all our children that 
they are to believe only what they can prove. 

VI 

I have been attempting to make a report on the results of 
educational procedures in this country. The material has 
varied—some adults I see are the product of but a few years 
of schooling, others are college or postgraduate products. 
Because this part of my work is rather a by-product of the 
industry, I cannot give you statistics—and I am particularly 
sorry that I cannot calibrate these findings against “numbers 
of years of exposure to the school.” 

May I make three more remarks? 

1. I think that I am as much interested in the defense of 
our democracy as is anyone here. I suppose that this defense 
will be for a time in terms of guns and men. I suppose that 
it will also vocalize itself in panegyrics as to our form of 
governance. But for as long as any great part of our people 
fear change, are obsessed with the feeling that the individual 
as such cannot effectively act, persistently mistake the symbols 
of life for life itself, are bankrupt as to internal resources, 
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and are blind to the need that each of us has for a faith or 
loyalty—for so long are we really defenseless. With vast 
material resources we may manage to combat the alien enemy ; 
against many of our own weaknesses we are defenseless. I 
have tried to indicate how much of all of this is a challenge 
to the field of education. 

2. It seems clear to me that at no point have I added to 
the knowledge that the teacher must have to do his or her 
job. We require a different method of teaching the material 
which we already have. The psychiatrist feels that the chal- 
lenge to modern education is not one to more knowledge or 
data but to a different attitude about what we already know. 
In somewhat shorthand terms he says that America’s prob- 
lems are not in the intellectual field and are not in terms of the 
need of more knowledge, but rather that they are in the emo- 
tional field, in terms of venture and courage and struggle and 
faith. 

3. A corollary of this last lies in the way that we would 
look at the present problem of teacher training. If a fifth 
year is to be added to teacher training it is going to be a 
great temptation to enlarge the present four-year course. 
How the various department heads will lick their chops over 
the juicy morsels that all these extra credit hours mean! What 
a growling there will be over the partition! What a tragic mis- 
take that will be! ‘Teachers must know the material they are 
teaching, but that material is in terms both of objective data 
and of persons who are living together in a classroom. The 
education of the teacher must start with the selection of a 
person who can see this total job and end with a person who 
can live this total job. The means of accomplishing all of this 
must be in your hands—I can only say that with such data as 
I have the indication is very strong that up to this point edu- 
cation has signally failed of this accomplishment. It would 
seem that this demands that at least the fifth year be given 
over to something entirely different from what has been the 
content of the present four years. 
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The Contributions of Research to the 
Redefinition of College Entrance 
Requirements’ 


By KENNETH L. HEATON 


T IS now seventy years since the University of Michigan 
I initiated a plan for the accrediting of secondary schools 
and thereby precipitated a nation-wide movement toward 
the establishment of college entrance requirements. Since 
1871 this pattern of entrance requirements has exercised sig- 
nificant influence upon the curriculum of both high school and 
college, and has determined the academic destinies of many 
young men and young women. In recent years the large in- 
crease in high school enrollment, the increase in number of 
students who desire to qualify for college entrance, the many 
pressures toward a redefinition of the objectives and program 
of the high school, together with the characteristic tendency 
for all traditional procedures to be subject to re-evaluation in 
times of social crisis and change—these factors have led to a 
widespread skepticism regarding the continuing need for hur- 
dles dividing the high school and college. One need not call 
attention to the bitter controversy which has been aroused be- 
tween those who favor and those who oppose these hurdles, 
or to give consideration at this point to the pros and cons of 
argument which have been used. It does seem timely, however, 
to shift attention to present-day problems of the articulation 
of school and college and to focus upon the positive aspects of 
the dispute. 

The central question for debate in recent years seems to 
have been: ‘‘Should entrance requirements be less rigid?” or 
‘Should entrance requirements be eliminated entirely?” It is 
a defensive battle in which the defenders of entrance require- 


*A paper read at the Atlantic City meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, February 25, 1941. 
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ments are trying to retain control of as many of the old 
strongholds as possible, while the attacking army aims at part 
or total destruction of the fortifications of the opposing forces. 
It would seem, however, that this is a problem which should 
be solved by research rather than by controversy. The really 
vital questions to be raised are: ““What type of preparation 
for college will help the student to work most efficiently when 
he enters this new environment?” ‘How may high school 
and college cooperate in guaranteeing maximum growth and 
achievement for students on all levels of educational experi- 
ence ?”’ 

At this point we must digress long enough to avoid a series 
of possible misunderstandings. In the first place, we do not 
want to be understood as saying that the high school exists 
only to prepare students for college. It has certain other and 
very important responsibilities which are quite apart from the 
college preparatory function. For this reason the college need | 
not be concerned directly with the question, ‘““What has the 
student done in high school?” but it must be concerned with 
the question, ‘‘What is he able to do in college?’ In the 
second place, to propose that a redefinition of entrance re- | 
quirements be made is not a suggestion that there be estab- | 
lished a new standardizing procedure which may lead to the 
enforcement of a new subject-matter pattern and uniformity 
of attainment, and which will in a few years become rigid and 
outdated and thus provide basis for a new offensive and coun- 
teroffensive. In the third place, it is not assumed that we 
shall ever have a generation of students who are identical at 
time of college entrance and whom the college may educate 
without regard for individual differences.’ In the fourth place, 
it is not to be assumed that the present college curriculum or 


*It is interesting in this relationship to study the grade distributions of 
students classified as academic failures in colleges. A study of 907 students on 
probation for low scholarship (representing approximately 10 per cent of the 
total enrollment in four colleges) showed that 57 per cent of these students had 
made C or better in more than half of their work, 43 per cent had made B or 
better in more than 10 per cent of their work, 16 per cent had at least one A, 
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standards of successful achievement are perfect and that a new 


plan of school-college articulation would not include changes 
in the college itself. 


Recent pronouncements on the subject of college entrance 
requirements reveal some tendency toward a shift in emphasis. 
A few writers and speakers are recommending that a program 
of counseling, designed to aid the student as he moves from 
high school to college, be instituted as a substitute for the tra- 


ditional program which involves the enforcement of uniform 
standards of achievement.’ 


It is the purpose of this paper to consider the possible con- 
tributions of research to the establishment of a new plan of 
articulation. More specifically it is proposed that high schools 
and colleges might well turn to research data for information 
as to factors which aid and which hinder students in making 
adjustments at the college level and that these data be given 


and three students had made A in almost half of their work. Kenneth L. 
Heaton and Vivian Weedon, The Failing Student (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939), p. 20. 

*For example, we might list the following: “Most of us will do better, 1 am 
convinced, to tackle the job of selecting after the students have been admitted; 
to discover their true size and quality then; and to encourage and initiate 
every possible agency and technique for individualized and differential treat- 
ment....” J. L. Morrill, “What Sieve for the Selection of Students?” Journal 
of Higher Education, XI (January 1940), 5. 

“If the secondary schools are to send students on to college without unit 
credentials, then colleges must put every matriculant through a careful appraisal 
of his educational status and of his personal characteristics. Only with such 
data available is it possible to counsel students adequately concerning their 
course programs and the steps they should take toward their personal-nonaca- 
demic development.” W. H. Cowley, “The Current College Admissions Situa- 
tion,’ THe EDUCATIONAL RecorD, XXI (Supplement No. 13, January 1940), 43. 

“A realistic approach to the problem [of college entrance requirements] re- 
quires two sorts of investigations: first, clear and precise statements of the 
abilities, skills, and disciplines necessary for the successful pursuit of college 
work; and second, new indices of the extent to which those abilities, skills, and 
disciplines have been developed. I should add that both of these steps should 
be subject to constant or at least periodic review and possible change, since the 
program and emphasis of college courses will no doubt shift from time to time.” 


Letter written by Neal Drought, college representative, Evaluation in the 
Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association. 
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greater consideration in planning the high school curriculum, 
in helping colleges to identify important differences at time of 
entrance into college, in helping the student decide when it is 
advantageous for him to enter college, and in the providing of 
orientation experiences for the student during the early part 
of his college career. It will be impossible in a few paragraphs 
to cover all the important types of data or to give a complete 
review of all the studies which are pertinent. It is hoped that 
even a fragmentary review of research findings will call atten- 
tion to the possible clarification of the problem which might 
result from more adequate attention. 


SpecIFIC UNDERSTANDINGS AND ABILITIES, RATHER 
THAN THE PATTERN OF HIGH SCHOOL CourRSEs, 
IMPORTANT AS INDICATION OF PREPARATION 
FOR COLLEGE 


Data have been accumulated to indicate that the traditional 
pattern of high school courses is not necessarily the best guar- 
antee of satisfactory achievement in college. From prelimi- 
nary reports of the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association comes supporting evidence for such 
statements as the following: 


This study shows that the graduates of the schools making the most 
marked innovations made still higher grades in relation to the compari- 
son group than did the graduates of the schools making the least changes 
in their programs. This indicates that even marked modifications in the 
secondary school program have not hindered the college effectiveness 
of the graduates.® 

The results of the study seem to indicate that the pattern of prepara- 
tory school program which concentrates on a preparation for a fixed set 
of entrance examinations is not the only satisfactory means of fitting a 
boy or girl for making the most out of the college experience.* 





* Report of Ralph W. Tyler, director of evaluation, to the conference of col- 
lege officers. Quoted by Burton P. Fowler, “An Appraisal of the Eight-Year 
Study of the Progressive Education Association,’ THe EpUCATIONAL REcorD, 
XXII (Supplement No. 14, January 1941), 115. 

‘Report of committee of college executives who were asked to study the 
results included in Tyler’s preliminary report. The committee consisted of 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia College, President Marion E. Parke of 
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These conclusions are in essential agreement with the conclu- 
sions of many other studies which have attempted to relate 
college achievement to the pattern of high school courses.° 

The relationship of grades in high school to college success 
has often been misunderstood, and the numerous investigations 
which have been made of this relationship have often been 
misinterpreted. For example, Strang ° lists forty-two investi- 
gators who have attacked this problem from one angle or 
another. These studies have used different measures of high 
school success. Some have used average high school marks or 
have used high school marks in particular studies. Others have 
used number of credits, subjects taken, or rank in class. In 
eleven studies made between the years 1909 and 1932 corre- 
lations between average high school and college marks from 
.48 to .81 had been found. This would seem, at first, to justify 
the continuation of patterns of entrance requirements of the 
past seventy years. There are other data to consider, how- 
ever. | 

In the first place, the correlation of average high school 
grades with average college grades of large groups tends to 
obscure important variations in the grade patterns of indi- 
vidual students.” In the second place, correlations of specific 
high school courses with courses in the same or related depart- 
ments in college have been found to be lower than the correla- 
tions between general averages or ranks. Gilkey * found that 


Bryn Mawr College, Dean A. J. Brumbaugh of the University of Chicago, 
Dean H. E. B. Speight of Swarthmore College, President T. J. Barrows of 
Lawrence College, and Dr. Richard Gummere of Harvard. Ibid., p. 116. 

* Harris summarizes a series of these studies with the statement that they 
“add up to the conclusion that no subject or combination of subjects, in any 
amount, has very noticeable bearing on grades.” Daniel Harris, “Factors 
Affecting College Grades: A Review of the Literature, 1930-39,” Psychological 
Bulletin, XXXVII (1940), 132. 

*Ruth Strang, Personal Development and Guidance in College and Secondary 
School (New York: Harper and Bros., 1934), pp. 92-105. 

* For illustrations, see Heaton and Weedon, of. cit., pp. 86-89. 

* Royal Gilkey, “The Relation of Success in Certain Subjects in High School 
to Success in the Same Subjects in College,” School Review, XXXVII (1929), 
576-88. 
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the coefficient of correlation between the general average in 
high school and general average in four years of college for 
210 students was .498, while in specific fields like English, 
mathematics, social sciences, or exact sciences the coefficients 
for the same students ranged as low as .151 with no single 
correlation running as high as .498. Strang °® reviews various 
other studies which led to similar conclusions. A recent Office 
of Education bulletin *° gives the findings at ten different uni- 
versities and colleges, showing lower correlations between high 
school and first-year college English, social studies, foreign 
languages, science, and mathematics than between the average 
of all grades. 

A similar disparity is shown between scores on general ex- 
aminations in subject-matter fields and achievement in specific 
college courses. The College Entrance Examination Board 
examinations, for example, show successfully such correlations 
as the following: 


Relationship to 


Number of students college grades 
4,000" C.E.E.B. English Test = 
4,000 C.E.E.B. Mathematics Test f= 2 
3,2777? C.E.E.B. Mathematics Test r=: 33 
4,000" C.E.E.B. Physics Test ro 41 


This is to be expected since these examinations attempt to 
measure the type of learnings which it is thought should result 
from high school courses, and do not define their scope in 
terms of the types of competency which will be needed by the 
student in specific courses on the college level. 

This low correlation of both high school course grades and 


* Op. cit., pp. 95-96. 

* David Segal and M. M. Proffitt, Some Factors in the Adjustment of College 
Students, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 12 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office), pp. 13-35. 

2A, D. Whitman, Value of the Examinations of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board as Predictions of Success in College, Lincoln School Publica- 
tion No. 48 (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926). 

2 A. B. Crawford and P. S. Burnham, “Entrance Examinations and College 
Achievement,” School and Society, XXXVI (1932), 344-52, 378-84. 
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comprehensive examination grades with college success may 
possibly be due to a lack of articulation between courses. 
High school courses are not necessarily planned as prepara- 
tion for college courses, nor does the step from a high school 
course to a college course in the same field necessarily repre- 
sent an orderly progression from one stage of learning to 
another. The nature and significance of this relationship may 
be clarified by illustrations in one field—the relationship of 
achievement in mathematics to achievement in science. In 
studies made at the University of IIlinois,’* the University of 
Detroit,** lowa State College,** Massachusetts State College,” 
Michigan State College,** and the University of Oregon,’* the 
correlations between grades in high school mathematics and in 
first-year college physical sciences ranged from .25 to .51. The 
median correlation was less than the correlation between the 
general average of high school and first-year college grades, as 
reported in one of the same studies for 10,404 students in six 
institutions.*® At the University of Illinois (the only institu- 
tion in which direct comparison was possible) the correlation 
of mathematics with first-year science grades was .46, and of 
the average of all high school grades and of all college fresh- 
man grades was .66. 

The nature of the relationship between one course and 
another may be illustrated in the relationship of mathematics 
to success in physics. Kilzer ** selected the five physics text- 
books and laboratory manuals most commonly used in Iowa 
high schools and solved all the problems in them by every 
method that he thought a student would use. He then con- 


* Segal and Proffitt, of. cit., p. 27. 

* Kenneth L. Heaton and Charles O. Decker, A Study of the Student Popula- 
tion and Achievement in Freshman Chemistry (Lansing, Mich.: Cooperative 
Bureau for Educational Research, 1940), pp. 3-6. 

*H. R. Douglass and J. H. Michaelson, “The Relation of High School 
Mathematics to College Marks and of Other Factors to College Marks in 
Mathematics,” School Review, XXXXIV (October 1936), 615-19. 

* Segal and Proffitt, op. cit., p. 15. 

“LL. R. Kilzer, “Mathematics Needed in High-School Physics,” School and 
Science and Mathematics, XXIX (1929), 360-62; also Science Education, XIV 
(1929), 335-44. 
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structed a test based on these fundamental operations which 
he could use as the basis for measuring the mathematical 
knowledge of students entering physics. From this analysis 
and the investigations growing out of it he came to the con- 
clusion that most of the mathematics needed in high school 
physics was not very difficult. At the same time, on the basis 
of an analysis of the actual mathematics used in physics 
courses and the measurement of students by tests based on 
these elements in mathematics, he came to the conclusion that 
‘‘certain mathematical abilities have greater value in predict- 
ing success in physics than have either reading ability or 
general intelligence.” *® 

If we may accept the findings of such studies, it would suggest 
that there might be a low correlation between mathematics 
grades and physics grades unless the courses in mathematics 
dealt primarily with those elements of mathematics which 
were directly usable in physics, and an equally low correlation 
of grades on a general mathematics test and success in physics 
unless the test deals with the same essential elements. It would 
also suggest that a very high correlation might be expected 
between knowledge of such mathematics as is actually used in 
physics and the success of a student in physics. This conclu- 
sion is concurred in by other studies and by such publications 
as the Sixth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. In other words, an effective plan of articula- 
tion of high school and college would give consideration to the 
actual subject-matter learnings of demonstrated importance 
for progress in college courses and be interested in the stu- 
dent’s proficiency in these specifics rather than in the number 
of courses completed or the grades earned in the broad fields 
represented by the high school curriculum. This would suggest 
the need for a study of the actual background of understand- 


*8 Kilzer, “Mathematics Needed in High-School Physics,” School and Science 
and Mathematics, XXIX (1929), 360. 

” H. E. Brown, “Mathematics in Physics,” Sixth Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931), pp. 136-64. 
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ings and abilities necessary for successful attack upon specific 
college courses. The probability is that such an analysis in 
other fields would have the same results as Kilzer’s study of 
mathematical requirements for physics; namely, a clarification 
of our concept of prerequisites. 


“SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE” Not LIMITED TO THE CHARAC- 
TERISTICS MEASURED BY SO-CALLED “INTELLIGENCE 
Tests” or ““PsyCHOLOGICAL TEstTs”’ 


With the loss of complete confidence in the theory that 
grades earned in a selected pattern of high school courses 
assure college success, increased attention has been given to 
the ‘‘psychological” or “‘intelligence’’ test score as a prediction 
of probable success. A recent study of probationary students 
in four colleges indicated that 68.5 per cent of the group were 
in the lower half, and 37.9 per cent were in the lowest fourth 
of their class on the American Council Psychological Exami- 
nation.”” These findings are typical of others and the relation- 
ship is a significant one, but we must not overemphasize the 
importance of these data. This same study indicates that 31.5 
per cent of the probationary group were in the upper half of 
their class on the same test and that 9.7 per cent were in the 
upper fourth of their class. Furthermore, it indicated that a 
substantial majority of students entering with scores even in 
the lowest fourth of their class were achieving at least average 
success in college courses.** Still further, it was indicated that 
there was a tendency for certain other handicaps of failing 
students (as, for example, in the case of the large group of 
ineffective readers) to give them a higher proportion of low 
psychological scores on the group psychological test than was 
indicated on individual tests which depended less upon read- 
ing ability.” 

The distribution of scores on psychological examinations 
would indicate that mental ability as measured by such exami- 


*® Heaton and Weedon, of. cit., p. 38. 
™ Ibid., pp. 39-41. 
“ Ibid., pp. 41-50. 
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nations is one important factor, but not the only important 
factor, to be considered in prediction of success and failure. 
For this reason it would seem that the scores on such tests 
might well be considered in counseling the student with regard 
to the desirability of college entrance but that it would be un- 
fortunate to conclude that this measure should become the one 
factor to be considered in determining the entering student’s 
qualifications. 


JUDGMENT OF THE TypicAL Hicu SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
Nor AN ADEQUATE BAsIs FOR DETERMINING THE 
READINESS OF STUDENTS FOR COLLEGE 


Some college authorities are seeking to place back upon the 
judgment of the high school principal the final decision as to 
whether a student is ready for admittance to college, hoping 
in this way to gain an opinion based upon a broader pattern 
of important considerations than is provided by any of the 
usual criteria for acceptance. The validity of this method will, 
of course, vary with the amount of information upon which 
the principal is able to base his judgment and vary with his 
skill in interpretation of available information. ‘That the 
average principal is not yet prepared to assume this responsi- 
bility with assurance that he will be correct in all his predic- 
tions is suggested by a recent report of findings in one middle 
western institution. For a period of time this college admitted 
all applicants from 29 high schools (1,584 students in all), 
including 176 students who were admitted without recom- 
mendation from their high school principals, and a group of 
173 who were admitted with certain reservations or recom- 
mendations for special handling. During their first year the 
recommended students maintained an honor-point average of 
1.38 ** as compared with the average of .755 for “nonrecom- 
mended” students, and .950 for the students ‘recommended 
with reservations.” 


An honor-point average of 1.0 is equal to an average grade of C, an 
honor-point average of 2.0 to an average grade of B, and an honor-point 
average of 0.0 to an average grade of D. 
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However, a study of the grades indicates that large numbers 
in the second and third groups had satisfactory achievement 
records. In the ‘“‘nonrecommended” group 29.9 per cent main- 
tained a C or better average throughout the year, and in the 
group “‘recommended with reservations” 39.5 per cent main- 
tained an average of C or better. In the recommended group 
the number maintaining such an average was 64.6 per cent 
of the total.** 


ABILITY TO READ COLLEGE MATERIALS, TO STUDY 
EFFECTIVELY, AND TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 
IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 


Increased attention is being directed to the skills of learn- 
ing required at the college level. Distribution of scores on tests 
of reading have been found to be similar to those on psycho- 
logical tests ** and reading has been found to operate as an 
important factor in success when intelligence is “partialed” 
out.” This would suggest that the reading requirements of 
the college curriculum make new demands upon the student 
when he enters college. There is obvious need for further 
analysis of these demands and for a more deliberate prepara- 
tion of the student for greater effectiveness in reading of new 
types of materials and for new uses of written materials. 
Gray and Leary make the following statement: 


Beyond the mere “‘mechanics” of reading is a large number of other 
abilities which most high school and college students must be trained to 
use effectively. ... [These may be] classified as: the ability to locate 


*Kenneth L. Heaton, A Study of the Achievement of Students Admitted 
without Recommendation of High School Principals (Lansing, Mich.: Coop- 
erative Bureau of Educational Research, 1940). 29 pp. 

*It was indicated above that 68.5 per cent of a group of probationary stu- 
dents were in the lower half of their class on psychological tests. Of this same 
group, 68.4 per cent were in the lower half on reading comprehension scores, 
and 65.8 per cent on reading rate scores. Heaton and Weedon, of. cit 
pp. 52 ff. 

* Alvin E. Eurich, “Improvement in Scholarship during the Probationary 
Period,” School and Society, XXXV (1932), 129-34; C. Gilbert Wrenn, “Aiding 
the Fit,” Journal of Higher Education, V1 (October 1935), 357-63; and Heaton 
and Weedon, op. cit., pp. 52-57. 


” 
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materials, the ability to select data bearing on a problem, fact-getting 
techniques, the ability to understand what is read, the ability to evaluate 
and appraise, the ability to organize, the ability to remember and to 
apply what is read, reading for appreciation, the ability to read orally, 
and the ability to adapt reading skills to different reading situations.?? 


When we turn to the matter of other study habits and skills 
the data seem inconclusive. It does not appear that just to 
‘study more”’ insures success. The distribution of hours of 
study for successful and failing students does not seem to differ 
greatly.** It has not definitely been proved that there is any 
common body of study practices that is definitely associated 
with success for all students. Studies differ in their conclu- 
sions, possibly because students seem to differ greatly as to the 
patterns of habits and skills which are important for each. 
There is, however, some evidence to suggest that for each 
student there are habits and skills which might be developed 
either before or after college entrance which would increase 
the efficiency of his individual pattern of study practices. 
There is also evidence that a few practices may be of rather 
general importance. Students who use a library for study pur- 
poses do better than those who study elsewhere.*® Students 
who are skillful in locating resources in the library seem to 
have an advantage.*° Students who make greater use of ref- 
erence materials seem to benefit therefrom.** Students who 


* Bernice E. Leary and William S. Gray, “Reading Problems in Content 
Fields,” Reading in General Education, W. S. Gray, editor (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1940), p. 117. 

* Heaton and Weedon, of. cit., pp. 71-73, indicates no difference in distri- 
bution of hours of study. Harris lists a few studies which show moderate 
positive relationship of grades and time spent in study. Harris, op. cit., 
p. 135. 

* Heaton and Weedon, of. cit., pp. 80-81, 82; Alvin E. Eurich, “The Signifi- 
cance of Library Reading among College Students,” School and Society, XXXVI 
(1932), 92-96. 

*® Heaton and Weedon, of. cit., pp. 74-75; C. M. Louttit and J. R. Patrick, 
“A Study of Students’ Knowledge in the Use of the Library,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, XVI (1932), 475-84. 

5 Heaton and Weedon, of. cit., pp. 76-78; Eurich, “The Significance of 
Library Reading among College Students,” School and Society, XXXVI (1932), 
92-96; S. M. Stoke and H. C. Lehman, “The Influence of Self-Interest upon 
Questionnaire Replies,” School and Society, XXIV (1926), 212-16. 
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have been prepared for independent study have an advantage 
over those who have learned to depend upon the supervised 
study hall, daily assignments, and the help of the teacher in 
the detailed organization of work.** 

Recent efforts to test thinking or problem-solving ability are 
yielding some evidence that such ability can be cultivated and 
that it has important relationship to achievement. For exam- 
ple, Fawcett gives evidence of significant growth of high school 
students in ability to do reflective thinking after participating 
in certain courses of instruction in what he calls “nature of 
proof” offered at Ohio State University School.** Ulmer re- 
ports growth of students through instruction in 21 geometry 
classes in seven public high schools in Kansas in which students 
were instructed in the principles of reflective thinking over a 
period of one semester. The experimental classes were com- 
pared with another group of classes equated to give the same 
wide range of intelligence which was represented in the ex- 
perimental classes. The growth of students in experimental 
groups was highly significant for students at all levels on 
psychological tests.** 

There is some evidence that such ability to do effective 
thinking is related to college achievement. On a test of prob- 
lem-solving ability (ability to analyze a written statement, to 
draw logical conclusions from given data and to support them 
with sound argument, to weigh evidence on a given proposi- 
tion, and to test hypotheses), when given to probationary and 
to successful students, the distribution of scores showed a sta- 
tistically significant difference between the means of the two 
groups and a correlation with average honor-points of .379.* 
The Eight-Year Study data give evidence from the scores 


“Heaton and Weedon, of. cit., pp. 96-97. 

Harold P. Fawcett, “The Nature of Proof,” Thirteenth Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938), pp. 101-16. 

* Gilbert Ulmer, “Teaching Geometry to Cultivate Reflective Thinking: An 
Experimental Study with 1239 High School Students,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, VIII (September 1939), 18-25. 

* Heaton and Weedon, of. cit., pp. 78-79. 
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for three tests in the area of thinking which were given to 
students before high school graduation, when correlated with 
grade averages in college. These results are as follows: 


Correlation with 

grade averages *° 
Test 1.4 (Applications of principles in social studies) *’ — 31 

Test 2.5 (Interpretation of data in science and social 

studies ) *8 21 
Test 5.1 (Logical thinking) *® 31 
Tests 1.4, 2.5, and 5.1 combined 37 
Tests 1.4 and Psychological Examination combined 46 
Tests 1.4, 5.1, and Psychological Examination combined 50 


These correlations compare with a correlation of .40 between 


the American Council Psychological Examination percentiles 
and grade-point averages. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MOTIVATION FACTORS 


President Warren makes the following statement in a re- 
cently published volume: 


We are convinced that the student’s desire to learn is fully as im- 
portant as her innate ability . . . one with ordinary ability and strong 


motivation will often accomplish more than another with superior 
talent who lacks that spark.*° 


Prescott makes the following summary from the data avail- 


able: 


A person is motivated to learn when he has the active attitude of 
desiring to learn. Everyone knows from common experience that the 
active desire to develop a given motor skill, to establish the easy recall 
of certain data, or to understand a given functional relationship, plays 
an important part in determining the speed and efficiency of the learn- 
ing. Motivation influences directly the intensity of effort that a child 
will put forth to learn. It determines the single-mindedness, the unity 
of attention, that he is able to give the task. It mediates the amount of 


* From unpublished data in files of Eight-Year Study. 
* Scored for “confusion.” 

Scored for “accuracy.” 

” Total score. 


“Constance Warren, A New Design for Women’s Education (New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1940), p. 5. 
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fatigue or discomfort he is willing to undergo in the process of learning. 
Motivation has an important relationship to the satisfaction felt upon 
successful learning, and to the disappointment experienced upon failure.*? 

Unfortunately statements like those of Prescott’s have had 
to be based primarily upon the findings of animal experiments 
because of the difficulties involved in controlling the conditions 
for such studies of human behavior. There are, however, cer- 
tain fragments of evidence to indicate a direct relationship 
between motivation and college achievement. In general it 
would seem that there are at least three “levels” of motiva- 
tion which are important in this regard. In the first place, 
there is the attitude of the student toward college in general. 
In the second place, there is the attitude of the student toward 
the particular courses which he is taking or which he is ex- 
pected to take. In the third place, there is the attitude of the 
student toward the particular activity of a particular hour 
spent in academic pursuit. The interest in, and the recognition 
of the importance of, each of these—of college in general, of 
the particular courses which the student is taking, and of the 
specific activity—probably influence the amount of effort 
which the student will put forth, the concentration of atten- 
tion he will give to study, the amount of fatigue he is able to 
overcome, and his feelings of satisfaction and dissatisfaction 
upon success or failure in the course. 

Studies have shown that students who doubt the value of 
college or who are only going to college because they cannot 
secure employment are less successful than other students. 
Other studies have shown that students are most successful 
when they see the value of the courses which they are taking 
and judge them as important in relation to vocational or other 
life plans.** Russell and Thompson, after studying groups of 
students enrolled in one-year and four-year teacher training 
curricula, came to the conclusion that those with ‘“‘a feeling 


“Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1938), p. 162. 

“ Heaton and Weedon, of. cit., pp. 130-38 ; Heaton and Decker, of. cit., pp. 10-11. 

“Heaton and Decker, of. cit., pp. 11-12, 28. 
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of the immediacy of the need for scholastic success” had fewer 
failures and higher grade averages than those for whom the 
feeling of need was less immediate, even though they were of 
approximately equal ability and were sharing the same educa- 
tional experiences.** 

There are also some data to suggest that interest in specific 
activities is important. For example, a study of scores on a 
‘Chemistry Interest Inventory’ administered to 1,389 fresh- 
man students at time of entrance into a college chemistry 
course showed significant differences in average honor-points, 
in A and B grades, and in achievement as measured by ex- 
aminations during the first two terms of this course. The 
advantage in favor of those who scored higher on abstract 
items in the inventory, as compared with their scores on items 
related to the applications of chemistry, was obvious when 
compared with students with relatively less interest in abstract 
items. This would be expected in view of the emphasis on 
abstract chemistry in the introductory course for which grades 
were computed.*® 

Another type of study gives some indication of the impor- 
tance of motivation. Although the findings are not conclusive 
there is some evidence that definiteness of vocational choice 
is conducive to higher grades.* 


“Clem O. Thompson and John Dale Russell, “Some Factors Affecting the 
Scholastic Success of Teachers College Freshmen,” Indiana State Normal School 
Bulletin, 11 (1927), 18-20. 

“Charles O. Decker, Analysis of a “Chemistry Interest Inventory” Designed 
to Survey the General and Vocational Interests of Students Entering a First 
Year Chemistry Course (Lansing, Mich.: Cooperative Bureau for Educational 
Research, 1940), pp. 26-34. 

“The following reports seem to agree with this conclusion: M. V. Marshall, 
“The Life-Career Motive and Its Effect on College Work,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XX1X (April 1936), 596-98; M. O. Neel and C. O. Mathews, 
“Needs of Superior Students,” Journal of Higher Education, V1 (1935), 29-34; 
H. D. J. White, “An Application of Mental Tests to University Students,” 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1 (1931), 279-95, and II (1932), 
53-70; Heaton and Weedon, of. cif., pp. 128-38. Other studies fail to show 
such a consistent relationship, at least when intelligence is held constant. 
The following may be mentioned: C. W. Odell, “Predicting the Scholastic 
Success of College Students,” University of Illinois Bulletin, XXVIII (1930), 
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These findings are further corroborated by studies involv- 
ing small numbers of students at the University of Buffalo 
which indicated that boys out of high school two years or 
more before entering college, and girls out one year or more, 
do superior college work.* 


HEALTH As A FACTOR IN JUDGING FITNESs FOR COLLEGE 


Studies of the health handicaps of students have usually not 
shown that failing students as a group are less healthy than 
successful students.** This may be due to one of several 
causes: (1) College health records are usually very incom- 
plete. (2) The collection of these data is usually directed 
toward the types of information needed by the physical edu- 
cation department before the student enters into physical 
activities. It is not collected with major concern for health 
handicaps which may be related to scholastic achievement.*® 


Bulletin No. 52; E. G. Williamson, “Scholastic Motivation and the Choice 
of a Vocation,’ School and Society, XLVI (September 18, 1937), 353-57; 
and G. S. M. Zorbaugh and G. F. Kuder, “College Grades and the Vocational 
Motive,” School and Society, XLVI (July 10, 1937), 62-64. 

“E. Strabel, “Postgraduates and Those Out of School between High School 
and College,” University of Buffalo Studies, XIII (1936), 101-12. 

“One recent study indicates that 292 probationary students had greater 
handicaps than a control group. Other studies report contrary, or at least nega- 
tive, findings. See, for example, the following: O. C. Held, “An Attempt to 
Predict the Success of University Freshmen in Their Adjustment to Scholastic 
Work,” University of Pittsburgh Bulletin, XXVIII (1931), 86-94; L. S. West 
and E. McKeown, “Performance of College Students Interpreted in Light of 
Pedigree Records,” Eugenics News, XVIII (1933), 60-66; F. L. Whitney, “The 
Prediction of Teaching Success,” Journal of Educational Research Monographs, 
1924, No. 6; Heaton and Weedon, op. cit., pp. 139-57. 

“It seems probable, for example, that more attention may need to be given 
in the future to the relationship of glandular functioning to scholastic success. 
The following references are interesting in this regard: H. C. Cameron, The 
Nervous Child at School (London: Oxford University Press, 1933), pp. 27-34; 
W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Rage (New York: 
Appleton-Century Co., 1929) ; Pierre Janet, La Médecine Psychologique (Paris: 
Flammarion, 1923), pp. 136-38; John Levy, “A Quantitative Study of the Re- 
lationship between Basal Metabolic Rate and Children’s Behavior Problems,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1 (1931), 298-310; Florence Mateer, 
Glands and Efficient Behavior (New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1935) ; 
Prescott, op. cit., pp. 17-34, 57-59, 198-99. 
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(3) Some students, handicapped by chronic illness, may con- 
centrate their time and energy more completely than the well 
students on academic interests, and thus tend to raise the 
grade average of the physically handicapped. There are at 
least data in individual case studies to verify these three 
conclusions.”° 

That health handicaps are important enough to be given 
consideration in preparing students for college is suggested by 
the high incidence of such handicaps among both successful 
and failing students. A few findings selected from those 
available will illustrate: 

1. Twenty-eight per cent of the entering students in 35 col- 
leges were judged underweight and 6.5 per cent were judged 
overweight.” 

2. Studies of visual defect in large numbers of colleges 
indicate from 11 to 59 per cent of uncorrected visual defect, 
variations depending upon the college and the method of 
judging the extent of defect.” 

3. Almost 60 per cent of 3,914 health records in 30 col- 
leges included records of dental caries, pyorrhea, or gingivitis. 
The percentage is even higher among colleges which employ 
dentists for inspections.” 

4. Of 4,679 students entering 34 colleges, 35 per cent had 
partial nasal obstructions and 15.6 per cent of 3,940 students 
suffered from defective tonsils.” 

5. Other health defects in lesser frequency are responsible 
for lowered efficiency of other students.*° 


© See supporting data for these conclusions in Harold S. Diehl and Charles 
E. Shepard, The Health of College Students (Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1939), pp. 29-30, 31; also, Heaton and Weedon, of. cit., pp. 
139-57. 

"Diehl and Shepard, of. cit., p. 30. 

® Tbid., pp. 32-33; Heaton and Weedon, of. cit., pp. 148-50. 

® Diehl and Shepard, of. cit., pp. 33-35. 

* Thid., p. 36. 

% Ibid., pp. 37 and 46. 
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MENTAL HEALTH ESSENTIAL TO MAXIMUM 
ACHIEVEMENT IN COLLEGE 


Research data dealing with factors usually associated with 
mental health are inconclusive, due in part to the problems of 
measurement in this area.** Several questionnaire studies in- 
dicated that what is commonly called “introvert” behavior is 
associated with better grades than its opposite.** This would 
seem to demonstrate the values of concentrated attention as 
one way to achieve good grades, rather than to suggest that 
extreme “introvert” behavior is conducive to the best develop- 
ment of the student. One study indicates that 118 students 
of high intelligence whose grades did not measure up to 
expectation experienced more than their share of conflicts 
about “the meanings and values of life and religion.” A 
British study®* of 1,800 students of higher intelligence indi- 
cated that those who did not achieve according to expectation 
were more frequently handicapped by emotional disturbances 
of the anxiety type. 

The frequency of mental health problems among college 
students is suggested by the report of findings among Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania freshmen. Of 1,619 students enter- 
ing in 1937-38 the incidence of “real mental disease’? was 
extremely low, but 16.4 per cent were judged, after being in- 
terviewed by a psychiatrist who had previously collected cer- 
tain life-history data, to have problems “severe enough to 
warrant a continuation of therapeutic interviews.” °° 


“A review of various studies in this area is presented in Harris, op. cit., 
pp. 127-31. 

* Ruth E. Eckert, “Who Is the Superior Student?” University of Buffalo 
Studies, 1X (1934), 11-50; Neel and Mathews, of. cit.; White, op. cit. 

* Neel and Mathews, of. cit. 

“White, of. cit. 

© Harold D. Palmer, “Common Emotional Problems Encountered in a College 
Mental Hygiene Service,” Mental Hygiene, XXIII (October 1939), 544-53. 
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PREPARATION FOR INDEPENDENT LIVING RELATED TO 
ABILITY TO ADJUST TO COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT 


The freshman year is noticeably difficult for students, and 
many of the maladjustments seem to be due to the fact that 
many students are not prepared for the personal and social 
adjustments required when they leave the old familiar environ- 
ment of home, parents, and friends, and enter the new environ- 
ment of college campus and new associates. It is difficult to 
get exact data at this point but case records and other similar 
data suggest the problems students meet in making friends, 
gaining status, overcoming homesickness, maintaining a 
healthful routine of living, living in fraternity or dormitory 
groups, adjusting to new standards of conduct, undue concern 
about problems of the family back home, and numerous other 
symptoms of anxiety and feelings of inadequacy in the new 
life. Similar data would suggest that this transition is less 
dificult for those who have in precollege years been given 
responsibility for the completion of their own work, for the 
selection of their own friends, for making their own decisions, 
for managing their own money, for association with a variety 
of social groups, and for adjustments to rules and routines 
similar to those imposed in college.” 


SUMMARY 


We have reviewed briefly some of the pertinent research 
findings concerned with learnings in high school courses; 
scholastic aptitude; the dependability of judgments rendered 
by high school principais; the ability of students to read, 
study, and solve intellectual problems; motivation; physical 
and mental health; and the preparation of the student for 
independent living away from home. 

It is not necessary to multiply illustrations. The problem 
of selecting students who will benefit from college attendance 
is obviously not a simple one. The plan of selection, if it is 
to be adequate, must give consideration to a broad pattern of 


“ Heaton and Weedon, of. cit., pp. 100-101, 180-90. 
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personal characteristics. It would seem to present one of 
those educational problems which well might lead the 
researcher and the administrator to pool their experience in 
the effort to arrive at a defensible program of service to 
students. 





Nazi Germany and the Austrian 
School System 


By KURT L. LONDON 


N A recent speech, Bernhard Rust, German minister of 
education, announced that Austria would not only keep 
the educational organization which it had built up in pre- 

Hitler times but in addition the Austrian school system would 
be adopted first in the newly acquired territories and later in 
the whole of Greater Germany. 

Whether such a policy can be followed depends, of course, 
upon the outcome of the present war and the fate of the Nazi 
regime. In any event, it would be a mistake to assume that the 
social-mindedness of education in the Austrian Republic may 
forecast a relaxation of Nazi pressure or a lesser insistence on 
ideological inculcation. 

Minister Rust sentimentally reminded his listeners of the 
fact that Adolf Hitler himself had been educated in Austrian 
schools. But this happened, of course, before the educational 
reforms of the republican era and, besides, Hitler was never 
a sentimentalist. The German system of education has proved 
effective for ages and has always been an object of national 
pride and international recognition. Why, then, do the Nazis 
profess so much interest in Austria’s educational thought? 


Pre-HITLER AUSTRIAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


It would be most interesting and revealing to examine the 
essential features of the Austrian educational setup and to 
disclose why the Germans suddenly champion the Austrian 
methods after having introduced only recently in the Reich a 
number of educational changes which were expected to remain 
in force for many years to come. In any event, the attention 
of educators and political scientists is once again being directed 
to the Austrian educational system, which since 1869 has re- 
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putedly been one of the best in the world and which has been 
greatly improved in recent years despite the desperate economic 
conditions prevailing after Austria’s downfall in 1918. It is 
difficult to understand why the divisions of comparative studies 
in our colleges and universities have so frequently neglected to 
present a picture of the Austrian educational system. We 
should be careful not to judge an educational organization en- 
tirely from the point of view of how much political power 
stands behind the plan. 

In 1869, when Germany was still a conglomerate of innu- 
merable kingdoms, principalities, duchies, and free cities, im- 
perial Austria created a law which became famous throughout 
Europe and essentially furthered the ideal of a unified school 
system. In Germany, until the fall of the empire in 1918, a 
dualistic system of education kept elementary pupils and future 
secondary school pupils strictly segregated, creating a definite 
and volitional class distinction, but in Austria every child had 
to receive his first three or four years of instruction at the 
same common school. Very few exceptions were permitted— 
cases of children receiving private tutorial instruction or semi- 
private preparation for entrance to the secondary schools. 
Practically speaking, even the children of the influential aris- 
tocracy attended the common schools. A similar ideal was 
realized in Germany about 1922 when the Grundschule was 
introduced; before that time, future secondary pupils attended 
a three-year preparatory school attached to the Gymnasium 
of their parents’ choice. 

There were in Austria, before the first World War, three 
possible courses of study for the elementary school pupil: he 
could finish his compulsory school period, starting at 6 and 
leaving at 14 years of age; he could enter the Buergerschule 
at the age of 10—after having spent the previous four years in 
the common school—for the rest of the compulsory period and 
then quit or enter a vocational school for two to four years 
of study; or he could, after three years of preparation in the 
common school (or in certain cases in a semiprivate prepara- 
tory course), be admitted to one of the secondary or Mittel- 
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schulen, of which there existed a considerable variety of forms. 
Only the Mittelschulen led to the universities and higher tech- 
nical institutes. Essentially, all these schools were for boys. 
There existed a few private secondary schools for girls called 
Lyceums, which in principle also led to universities but not 
without limitations. 

This system had, however, some serious drawbacks. The 
majority of the poorer people lived in rural districts far from 
secondary schools. Thus children destined for a secondary 
course of study had to be sent to the nearest town in which 
one of the Gymnasiums was located. It was impossible for 
most families of lower incomes to pay the cost of maintenance 
for their children during their school years; sometimes it was 
not even possible to sacrifice the help of the youngsters on the 
farms since the peasantry’s greatest asset was their children’s 
labor. The tuition fees were rather small but the expenses for 
board and lodging remained too high to make secondary edu- 
cation practicable for a large part of the population. Thus, 
though the educational organization as such was based upon 
broad cultural interests and, in theory, upon the principle of 
better education for all, financial differentiations ruled out truly 
equal opportunities. 

When the Austrian Republic was founded following the fall 
of the empire, the schools were about the only institutions in 
the country which enjoyed a relatively stable status. Talk 
about school reform had been going on for a long time; plans 
had been made even before the catastrophe of the Treaty 
of Saint-Germain, so that almost immediately following the 
foundation of the republic they were carried out in practice. 
The Austrian bureaucracy, which was almost unparalleled 
throughout the world, fell with the empire and thus quick 
progress was possible. Red tape was cut and changes were 
energetically instituted until advancement was slowed down by 
more conservative policies and religious strife about 1926. 

The educational experiments conducted during the first 
decade of the short-lived Austrian Republic dealt specifically 
with two items. First, there was the attempt to establish a 
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four-year common middle school which was to follow the uni- 
versal compulsory four-year common elementary school. This 
universal junior-secondary course was meant for those who 
showed promise enough to rate Mittelschule instruction. Only 
after the completion of these two four-year periods could the 
pupil, now 14 years of age, decide whether to switch over to 
vocational training or to one of the various types of senior- 
secondary education. He had to choose between a classical or 
semiclassical Gymnasium, a scientific high school, or the 
Deutsche Oberschule, a new type of Germano-Austrian cul- 
ture school, known also in Germany since its introduction by 
the Weimar Republic. 

Second, there was the epoch-making creation of the so-called 
Bundes Erziehungs Anstalten (roughly translated, Federal 
Education Institutes and often abbreviated, B.E.A.). These 
were designed to produce a generally higher type of education 
and to help those gifted youngsters whose parents were unable 
to pay for their maintenance in a boarding school, thus elimi- 
nating the old injustice of financial barriers to higher education. 
The B.E.A., in other words, were free boarding schools which 
were to provide equal educational opportunities for gifted but 
poor children who showed promise of future development. 
While the B.E.A. have exercised considerable influence upon 
Austrian schools in general and have widened their pedagogi- 
cal aspects, they are themselves concerned only with high school 
education, which they combine with manual activities in the 
fields of arts and crafts. Former military academies, discarded 
after the downfall of the empire, were given to the B.F.A. 
and were redecorated by enthusiastic teachers and students. 

I have mentioned that the progress of the Austrian educa- 
tional reform was checked by political and religious strife about 
1926. One year later, the parliament, whose Social-Demo- 
cratic majority had changed into a much more conservative 
coalition in which the Christian-Socialists exercised decisive in- 
fluence, forced the liberals to accept a more conservative trend 
in education. It refused to endorse the concept of the common 
middle schools which, of course, had been the most revolution- 
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ary of all. It re-established an eight-year secondary curricu- 
lum but inserted one new feature—the so-called Hauptschule. 
This was a type of upper elementary school, somewhat related 
to the old Buergerschule of imperial times, which was sup- 
posed to compensate for the loss of the common middle school. 
Since one foreign language was taught to those above the sec- 
ond grade in the Hauptschule (in contrast to the elementary 
school), the possibility of gifted children changing to middle 
(secondary) schools after four years of Hauptschule was kept 
open unless they wished to take vocational training or to leave 
school at the age of 14. There were two sections of the 
Hauptschule, one for abler and one for slower children. 

As a further compensation for the rejection of the common 
middle schools, the Arbeiter-Mittelschule (Workers Middle 
School) was created for all youth of 18 or over who had com- 
pleted elementary school as well as an apprenticeship in some 
trade or industry. They could, after four years of study, still 
achieve university qualification. 


Pros ‘BLE Nazi ADAPTATIONS OF THE AUSTRIAN SYSTEM 


The question now arises as to whether the Germans are 
seriously considering giving up their “‘nazified” educational 
system and substituting for it the enlightened Austrian system. 
According to official utterances this seems to be the case, but, 
in reality, nothing could be further from the truth. What will 
happen, in all probability, is that some of the outstanding 
educational innovations of the Austrian Republic will be 
borrowed, strongly modified for Nazi purposes, and finally 
incorporated into the German system proper. We must never 
forget that all undertakings concerned with culture and educa- 
tion in a totalitarian state are part of a propaganda which is 
designed to affect people at home and abroad. For example, 
Vienna has been scheduled to be advertised as Greater Ger- 
many’s “‘cultural capital.’’ As objective analysts we know, of 
course, that it is of no consequence where a cultural capital 
is situated in Germany as long as the Propaganda Ministry 
remains in Berlin, the heart of Prussia. The announcement 
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that the Nazis want to adopt the Austrian educational system 
may seem hopeful to some naive few who have been taken 
in by Nazi propaganda, but we citizens of a democracy are 
sadly wiser. 

There have been two outstanding developments in Austrian 
education since the first World War which will certainly be 
made the basis for a German “reform.” The first is the intro- 
duction of the Hauptschule; the second, the creation of the 
Bundes Erziehungs Anstalten. 

The Hauptschule with its fairly close relationship to second- 
ary schools is doubtless superior to the German type of middle 
school which has scarcely any connection with the secondary 
schools but is an intermediate form between the elementary 
and secondary levels. In the German Reich, these colorless 
schools were never popular except in small towns and some 
rural districts. The Second Reich made concessions toward 
the more ambitious families of the small-income group, a prin- 
ciple which was taken over by the Weimar Republic and by 
the Third Reich without essential change. These German 
middle schools were (and are) under the supervision of the 
elementary branch of school administration and really offered 
little more than an enriched elementary curriculum and a bet- 
ter general education for future vocational trainees. However, 
the Austrian Hauptschulen not only offered a vastly improved 
higher elementary course but also gave boys and girls a chance 
to qualify for secondary education thereafter. 

Formerly when children reached the age of 10 their parents 
had to decide whether they wanted them to attend secondary 
schools. These youngsters usually had to leave their home 
towns if secondary schooling was desired. Now they remain 
in their local Hauptschule until they are 14 and only then need 
the decision on further schooling be made. They, their par- 
ents, and their teachers are by this time much more certain as 
to whether the children are worthy candidates for free higher 
education. In addition, the Hauptschulen provide a substan- 
tial amount of practical education. Thus children who are in 
line for future vocational training may have a broad general 
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education in the Hauptschule; in addition, the possibility of 
attending secondary school is also left open to them. 

For the Nazis, this type of school could be ideally adapted 
to their principle of educational selection. In contrast to the 
democratic conception of a universal high school education for 
all, regardless of college preparation, they have developed a 
selective philosophy for secondary training similar to the Ital- 
ian. Secondary schools are reserved exclusively for the future 
“leaders” of the country. The number of pupils permitted 
to attend these schools is consequently strictly limited. There 
are certain types of German schools like the dufbauschule 
(created by the Weimar Republic) which are supposed to 
provide an opportunity for talented pupils of small-town and 
rural districts to enter simplified secondary schools after the 
completion of their compulsory elementary course. Fundamen- 
tally, however, secondary education remains a highly selective 
preparation for entrance to universities and is restricted to 
those who are definitely known to have the required amount of 
political reliability (called “‘good character’’) ; to be racially 
pure (that is, ““Aryan’’); to be intellectually mature (what- 
ever that may mean considering the abolition of objective 
science in Germany). 

The introduction of the Austrian Hauptschule in Germany 
would further strengthen Nazi pedagogy through an addi- 
tional agency of intermediary selection according to the estab- 
lished prerequisites. Thus the Hauptschule would no longer, 
as it did in independent Austria, provide a period of broad 
opportunity for pupils to show themselves worthy of public 
assistance should they desire a free high school education. On 
the contrary, in Nazi Germany it would mean oflering a higher 
elementary course as compensation to all the youth who were 
not ‘‘able’”’ to reach the required level for secondary schooling. 
Naturally, there would always be some pupils permitted to 
change over to. the 4ufbauschule or the Gymnasium but the 
whole purpose of contemporary German education is to select 
future ‘‘leaders,”’ to give the “leaders” an appropriate train- 
ing for their exalted position, and to keep the masses at an 
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educational level only slightly higher than literacy. This 
assuredly is completely in line with Hitler’s philosophy of edu- 
cation expressed in his book, Mein Kampf, wherein he stresses 
the importance of physical and political training first and only 
thereafter permits “intellectual”? education. 

On the other hand, the Austrian Bundes Erziehungs An- 
stalten could be perverted in Germany into an instrument of 
powerful ideological and educational influence upon the for- 
mation of future Nazi generations. The Austrian founders 
of the B.E.A. had various purposes in mind when they created 
this excellent institution—purposes of social welfare and edu- 
cation for a higher cultural level regardless of the social origin 
of the individual pupils. The standards of admission for chil- 
dren accepted by the B.E.A. were by no means low. The 
children had to be of Austrian parentage, physically healthy, 
mentally above average, and morally without objection, and 
had to have completed the four grades of common elementary 
school in a satisfactory manner. There were oral and written 
examinations extending over two days which had to be passed 
before the child was accepted. If successful, he was then placed 
in a government boarding school where he received free an 
excellent high school education. 

In a democracy, such an institution as the B.E.A. is clearly 
social in purpose and designed to give the children of poorer 
parentage the opportunity of attending secondary schools and 
perhaps later the universities in order that economic class dis- 
tinctions do not enter into the social order in this way. The 
Nazis, on the other hand, would clearly use such an institution 
to establish a specialized type of ideological school, with pref- 
erence given to children of loyal party members or fellow 
travelers, and with all too little regard for the intellectual 
abilities of the children. There already exist somewhat simi- 
lar institutions in Germany, namely, the National Politischen 
Erziehungsanstalten (National Political Training Institutes) 
which have approximately the same type of curriculum as the 
regular secondary schools but are boarding schools cooperat- 
ing closely with the Hitler Youth movement. They are sup- 
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posed to give an all-round training to boys who have distin- 
guished themselves for their general and physical capacities 
and for their loyalty to the Third Reich. Institutions like these 
have been in existence in limited numbers since 1933, the year 
in which the Nazis came into power. Another type of party 
school was organized in 1937 in order to prepare boys for 
future party leadership; these are known as Adolf Hitler 
Schools and may also be related to the B.E.A. system once 
it has been introduced officially. 

What in all probability will happen if the Germans defi- 
nitely decide to introduce the ‘‘Austrian’”’ educational system 
will be the further fortification of their already established 
principles of ideological selection and political indoctrination. 
All those who might have thought that the acceptance of so 
fine an educational system as that of the Austrian Republic 
meant a reversal of Nazi educational policy with a view 
toward more freedom and social-mindedness are grievously 
mistaken. It means, on the contrary, nothing else than a new 
emphasis upon Nazi educational ideas which restrict second- 
ary education to less than 10 per cent of the school population 
and further restrict the opportunity for university study to 
less than 5 per cent of the number of secondary students. 
Only these few will be chosen to occupy ranking official posi- 
tions in the Nazi hierarchy. It must be added that there is 
no class distinction in the choice of these students. 

There then remains the striking fact that the vast majority 
of the population is not held to be eligible for higher than an 
eighth-grade elementary education. The Nazis are obviously 
avoiding too much development of the thinking and reasoning 
powers of the German population. They want all the thinking 
to be done by the “‘elite’’ to whom they have granted higher 
education. The introduction of some features of the Austrian 
educational system does not change this point of view in the 
least—it confirms it. 


Experiencing Democracy: A Goal for 


the Junior High School 


By BERTIE BACKUS 


HE TEST of a good school is not to be found in its 
equipment, its course of study, its ‘trained’ teachers. 
It is rather in the extent that here are children and 
grown-up people, apprentices and masters, working together 
on a big job.’”’? 

That so few schools recognize this unity of purpose and 
drive as the most important test of their success may be due, 
in part, to the multiplicity of things expected of the schools 
and to the multiplicity of things attempted by the schools. 
Now that all of our institutions are being viewed in the light 
of their possible contribution to national defense, it seems 
important that the school re-examine its purpose and rethink 
its program. 

The junior high school, more than other units of the school 
system, has an opportunity to focus its attention upon one or 
two goals. The very nature of the junior high school—its 
detachment from other units of school life; the stage of de- 
velopment of its pupils; their rapid growth, physical, mental, 
social, and emotional—all point to curricula that will enlarge 
horizons, quicken interest, and develop skills. The junior high 
school also gives experience in a new kind of institutional life. 
Hitherto, boys and girls have lived in a very simple world of 
relationships. They have found it fairly easy to function as 
members of the one-classroom school, for that is but family 
life enlarged. Junior high school life, on the other hand, is 
complex; enrollments are large, subjects are new, activities 
are numerous, the experience of accounting to many teachers 
is strange. The very equipment of the school itself adds to 
the pupil’s bewilderment and frustration. 


*Hugh Hartshorne, Character in Human Relations (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1933), p. 256. 
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But the junior high school is only the first of many complex 
units of social living in which boys and girls, men and women 
of our democratic society are expected to function; senior 
high school, college, the community, the nation are but en- 
largements of the pattern upon which the junior high school 
is built. It is important, therefore, that every boy and girl 
learn to think in terms of a large group and learn how to 
make their thinking count for the welfare of the individual, 
as well as for the welfare of the group as a whole. Training 
in the art of living in a group is, therefore, the most impor- 
tant function of the junior high school. 

Not only must the school develop the personality of the 
individual; even more the school must help the individual to 
achieve a sense of belonging and a sense of functioning in a 
complex society. Democracy requires that all of its citizens 
know how to make themselves heard and their influence felt 
in the solution of its problems. Society has taken for granted 
the functioning of its citizens in a democracy. The fact is that 
citizens never really function unless they experience, some- 
where in their growing up, the thrill of being a part of the 
governing process and come to understand through this ex- 
perience the machinery through which a democracy works. 

Two goals for the junior high school emerge: (1) to de- 
velop all the capacities, interests, and abilities of all of its 
pupils; (2) to give to each a sense of belonging to a large 
social group together with an understanding of how each can 
bring his talents and skills to enrich the life of the whole. 

Much has been written about the first goal, the develop- 
ment of interests, capacities, and abilities of junior high school 
students. Less has been said about how to organize and man- 
age a school so that pupils achieve a sense of belonging and 
thus feel themselves partners on the big job of educating for 
successful living in a democracy. This paper will attempt to 
discuss this as a goal for the junior high school. Much of the 
material is taken from the pupils’ cumulative folders of a 
large junior high school. 

Success in achieving this goal will be dependent, largely, 
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upon the philosophy of education held and practiced by faculty 
and principal, upon their faith in boys and girls, and their 
skill in guiding the activities of young people. They will need, 
too, an abiding faith in the democratic process and a burning 
zeal for achieving its successful operation. No mere creed 
will serve a faculty when it begins in earnest to direct its 
activities toward realizing this goal. As a first step, however, 
in stating its implications and clarifying its meanings, a fac- 
ulty may well begin consideration of a ‘“‘creed of democracy” 
prepared by a faculty committee of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

We believe in and will endeavor to make a democracy which 

1. Extends into every realm of human association; 


2. Respects the personality of every individual, whatever his origin 
or present status; 


3. Develops in all a sense of belongingness ; 

4. Believes in the improvability of all men. 

Here the faculty will need to stop and divest itself of many 
encumbering beliefs and practices. Schools are too prone to 
believe, or to act as if they believed, that if a pupil cannot 
learn abstract subject matter he cannot learn anything. Or 
that if he does not learn abstract subject matter while in 
school it is not important that he learn anything else. All 
studies of behavior in character building, all studies of failure 
have refuted this belief, and yet the fallacy still colors the 
work and activity of every school in the land. Hartshorne 
and May found in the character education inquiry “that lack 
of intelligence is not a handicap to growth in integration of 
character.” Healy and Bronner state their conclusion nega- 
tively: “No conditions whether of mind or body, or life situa- 
tions, preclude the possibility of checking a criminal career.” ? 
A member of the staff of the American Youth Commission 
recently shocked the complacency of his academic audience by 
this statement: “If all the pupils now in our colleges were 
turned out, there are enough out-of-school youth who could 


? William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, Delinquents and Criminals, Their 
Making and Unmaking (New York: Macmillan Co., 1926), p. 206. 
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take their places without changing the aptitude level of the 
student body.” * 

With renewed faith in the democratic principle and a clearer 
understanding of its meaning, a faculty may begin the exami- 
nation of its program for inducting boys and girls into the 
experience of democratic living in a large institution. The 
very cornerstone of democratic living is freedom. Departmen- 
talized teaching and extracurricular activities afford natural 
opportunities for increasing the freedom of childhood. But 
increasing the freedom of childhood means, necessarily, the 
letting down of adult control. If while relaxing adult control 
the school creates the machinery for self-control through re- 
sponsibility delegated to students by the student group itself, 
it has taken the first step in teaching children to function 
through the democratic process. It has done more—it has set 
its pupils on the road toward achieving moral independence, 
and has created within the pupils themselves a sense of part- 
nership on a big job which Hartshorne calls the “test of a 
good school.” 

From this point of view every activity about the school be- 
comes a part of the educational process through which young 
people learn how to use freedom for individual and group 
welfare. Student councils, home room organizations, traffic 
control, cafeteria and playground management, problems of 
maintenance take on new meaning. They are not devices by 
which the faculty relieves itself of drudgery, nor are they 
stunts the success of which focuses the spotlight upon the 
group for a time but which have little relation to the ordinary 
business of running a school. They are, rather, the machinery 
through which a society, the student body, achieves its pur- 
poses and ideals. The halo of meaning or perspective trans- 
forms the drudgery of menial tasks, and gives substance, 
depth, and buoyancy to life. Whenever the true spirit of de- 
mocracy pervades, the school boys and girls themselves view 
the most lowly tasks in this light. 


* Howard Y. McClusky, before the Chevy Chase Forum. 
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Pupils at Alice Deal Junior High School are asked each 
year to write a statement of their participation in school ac- 
tivities. These statements are placed in the pupils’ folders and 
help to build up a picture of individuals. “I pulled the curtain 
for our class assembly,”’ wrote one little seventh-grader. 

That boys and girls consider themselves and their teachers 
and principal as working partners on a big job is well illus- 
trated by another letter taken from a pupil’s folder. This 
letter was addressed to the principal: 

Of all the things I have done at Alice Deal I think that being presi- 
dent of the Host and Hostess Club is what I have enjoyed most. This 
is due, I believe, to the fact that I am a part of the school government. 
[ have made many changes in the cafeteria and many more will have 
to be made, but I am hopeful that it will soon be perfect. 

Sometime soon I would like to have a talk with you to get you: 
views as to what should be done in the lunchroom. I believe that a 
plan should be made that could be carried out in September. If we 


have this meeting soon it should clear up some of the problems that are 
bothering us now. 


Yours respectfully, 
, President, Host and Hostess Club 
This letter leaves no doubt as to who is the responsible 
executive in the working partnership of principal and student 
oficer. Any doubts on the subject will be dispelled by this 
note left on the principal’s desk during the rush of the Christ- 
mas season. This, too, was addressed to the principal: 
Will you please take care of having a table put under the Christmas 
tree. I have to go to class. 
(Signed ) 
Chairman of Committee 
One often hears the lament, ‘If only there were enough 
jobs to go round! Not all pupils can participate and thus 
acquire a sense of responsibility.”’ It is the thesis of this paper 
that sense of responsibility and the feeling of belongingness 
and of partnership in the life of the group depend not so 
much upon the performance of a task as upon the spirit that 
pervades the organization. A clear understanding of the 
machinery of management, a feeling that participation is 
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open to all, and confidence that service on whatever level is 
valued and counts toward the outcome—these far outweigh 
any specific task in giving boys and girls a feeling of belong- 
ingness and a sense of responsibility. This conviction is 


strengthened by another letter from a ninth-grade pupil’s 
folder: 


I shall not attempt to tell you which of the many opportunities here 
at Deal I enjoy most, the freedom which is the basis on which our 
country is founded or the knowledge that upon every person attending 
Deal rests a certain responsibility and a feeling that whatever he does 
may now or in the future have some effect on Deal. 

I, myself, feel that I have no talent to offer Deal. The least that | 
can do is to be a good citizen and abide by the rules which someone 
with a great deal more talent than I, was kind enough to devote his 
time and energy, making. 

Experiences that have moral value are not experiences 
added to the ordinary activities of life, but consist of those 
activities themselves whenever they are carried on with full 
realization of their significance. The task of the school is 
to use all experiences so that all members achieve purpose, 
acquire skill, experience joy, sense their belongingness, and 
become imbued with the social spirit. 

Care and improvement of the physical plant and its equip- 
ment is a primary essential and pupils themselves will feel, 
increasingly, that the school is really theirs if they are en- 
trusted with responsibility for its repair and upkeep, and for 
its decoration and appearance. Surveying pupils’ folders, one 
is impressed with the pride with which pupils recount service 
on the “blackboard committee,” the “‘building and grounds 
committee,’ the “locker committee.” These are routine 
maintenance jobs which call for devotion to duty but do not 
tap the sources of originality and creativeness of the student 
body. Every good school should seek out a creative project 
every year or so. Deal Junior High School found such a 
creative project in soundproofing the ceiling of its lunch- 
room. This was one of the items on the agenda of the con- 
ference which the president of the Host and Hostess Club 
arranged with the principal. 
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At the opening meeting of the Student Council in Septem- 
ber the president announced this as the project for the year 
and began at once the collection of necessary data. Though 
the Council was somewhat appalled by the estimated cost, 
pupils were not daunted. Soon parents, teachers, and pupils 
were at work on projects for raising money. When the ceil- 
ing had been installed and the bills paid the principal held 
an assembly at which each group presented its donation and 
told how it had earned its money. 

The garden club had gathered moss and ferns from nearby 
woods and made and sold winter gardens; girls in the home 
economics classes had made cookies, fruit cake, candies, 
aprons, guest towels. Artistic bracelets, book ends, and nap- 
kin rings were made in the shops. Many groups of boys and 
girls sold their “services” as typists, printers, nursemaids. 
The faculty gave a play for which they produced their own 
scenery and costumes. Parents made generous donations of 
money. The most gratifying thing about the whole project 
was the close bond of fellowship which was knit among all 
who belonged to the school community. 

Pupils grow through freedom used in the care of their 
building and in the management of their own organizations. 
They grow also in the ability to settle their differences and 
adjust their conduct to the requirements of group life when- 
ever freedom is directed. The school does not need elab- 
orate organization such as the court, nor does it need to 
parallel the machinery of community life. The simpler the 
organization, the better. But here as elsewhere pupils must 
understand the machinery and must see it as necessary to 
their own freedom. 

The junior high school principal who accepts “experiencing 
democracy” as the goal for his school will find rich oppor- 
tunities for practice in the daily life of his school and in the 
relation of his school to the community of which it is a part. 
He will find also that his school can make no greater con- 
tribution to the growth and development of boys and girls 
and to the enrichment of their life after they leave school. 
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Alice Deal Junior High School recently celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of its first graduation. As a part of that 
celebration the principal sent out a questionnaire to 150 of 
its first graduates (all who could be reached by mail). The 
questionnaire made inquiry concerning further schooling, 
work experience, most valuable course at Deal, and concluded 
with this question: “As you look back over your life at Deal, 
what experience do you consider most valuable?” 

Seventy-five replies were received. Reports on further 
schooling and on work experience were as varied as the talents 
of the boys and girls themselves, but on one question there 
was unanimity in reply. ‘‘What experience do you consider 
most valuable?” The answer: “Our partnership in the 
management of the school.’’ One letter sums up the feel- 
ing of the whole group: 


Deal was such an adventure. I’ve been to four schools in my life 
and though I was fond of them all, I feel that Deal most belonged to 
me. You taught us to believe that Deal was ours to make of it what 
we would. 


To develop the personalities of growing boys and girls, to 
enlist their enthusiasm and direct their energies toward im- 
provement of the common welfare—these are goals worthy 
of the junior high school. Democracy needs, desperately, 
that they be achieved. 


Guidance for Rural Youth 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


ODAY eleven millions of America’s young people aged 

16 to 24 live on farms and in villages. Although it has 

been some time since a majority of our total population 
began to live in cities and towns, even yet a slight majority of 
youth are rural. ‘This is due to the fact that families have 
always been somewhat larger among rural people than among 
city dwellers, and this difference continues. Everywhere rural 
regions have a disproportionately heavy load of children and 
young people to be cared for and educated. 

Agriculture is a great basic industry, but the advance of 
technology continues to reduce the amount of manpower re- 
quired on American farms to produce the food and fiber of 
the nation. This is universally acknowledged to mean that 
the traditional migration of rural young men and young 
women away from the farm will continue. There is no pros- 
pect that agriculture and the related pursuits carried on in 
rural regions are likely in the near future to afford a reason- 
able economic opportunity to all the youth who are now 
growing up on farms. In fact, it is estimated that about half 
of these farm young people must leave the farm and find their 
careers in nonagricultural pursuits; and many who remain on 
the farm will have to supplement farm earnings by other skills 
or resources in order to maintain even a fair standard of 
living. 


AuTuHor’s Note: This paper is an attempt to synthesize the discussions at the 
general and sectional sessions of the Institute for Rural Youth Guidance in 
Washington, D. C., February 27-28, 1941. Indebtedness is acknowledged to 
Latham Hatcher, president of the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
and coordinator of the Institute, and to all the speakers, among whom were 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, George F. Zook, M. L. Wilson, and many others. 
Thanks are also especially due to the chairmen, vice chairmen, and recorders 
of the several sections of the Institute. It is not implied that any one of these 
persons necessarily approves all statements here printed. 
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These fundamental considerations attest the importance of 
guidance for rural youth. How can we bring it about that 
through the agencies of education and related social services 
the boys and girls of farm and village will have the best pos- 
sible opportunity to select their careers and to make the 
maximum contribution to the strength and refinement of 
American civilization, whether it be through the building of a 
fine rural culture or through participation in urban life? 

We shall view this question successively from the stand- 
points of (1) vocational training for rural youth, (2) occu- 
pational adjustment, (3) education for rural culture, (4) 
migration for training and employment, (5) health, (6) the 
impact of national defense, (7) guidance for the postemerg- 
ency period, and (8) rural community organization. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


For rural boys and girls who look forward to careers on 
farms, the vocational phase of their education properly em- 
braces vocational agriculture and home economics in rural 
schools, ably supplemented by the activities of such organiza- 
tions as the 4-H Clubs and the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. Unfortunately by no means all rural schools at present 
offer these advantages. To make them available to all rural 
youth aiming toward life on the farm, there will have to be a 
continued acceleration of the merging of small rural school 
districts and the establishment of modern consolidated rural 
schools in all areas where conditions of geography and popu- 
lation make this practicable. 

In the diminishing number of localities where small schools 
must be maintained because transportation of pupils to nearby 
consolidated schools remains impossible or impracticable, such 
devices as joint use of itinerant teachers and supervisors of 
agriculture and home economics can be developed, and the 
services of the cooperative agricultural extension service in 
the respective states and counties can be vigorously extended 
and expanded to the great advantage of the young people. 

For vocational training in nonagricultural pursuits, for 
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those who contemplate leaving the farms, most of the rural 
schools have little to offer. Fortunately, however, consider- 
able numbers of rural boys can and do avail themselves of the 
opportunities for work experience and vocational training 
afforded in the Civilian Conservation Corps. Many rural 
youth of both sexes are obtaining training, guidance, and 
work experience on the work projects of the National Youth 
Administration and in the NYA resident centers. 

With the advent of the national defense program, other 
opportunities are becoming available. The special classes in 
vocational training for defense industries, carried on in 
designated public schools and financed by a special congres- 
sional appropriation for the purpose, are for the most part 
in cities and towns of considerable size, and consequently are 
accessible only to a small portion of rural young people. The 
same appropriation act, however, carried $10,000,000 
especially to provide for somewhat similar services to out-of- 
school rural youth, and it is now reported that approximately 
7,000 classes enrolling an average of about 15 rural boys 
each are being conducted throughout the country in rural 
localities. “The numbers being served are small in comparison 
with the numbers needing such training, but the initial effort 
to meet the need is encouraging. 

The instruction offered at present relates to mechanical 
work which offers little prospect of immediate employment to 
young women, but there is no legal barrier to their enroll- 
ment in the classes. Instruction in home nursing and care of 
the sick was originally contemplated as a part of the program, 
but has been excluded. ‘Thus the opportunities for rural girls 
appear to be few. 

Rural girls at present fare somewhat better in the program 
set up under an allotment of $7,500,000 to the United States 
Office of Education to finance vocational training in appro- 
priate public schools for young persons employed on NYA 
work projects. Training opportunities for girls merit in- 
creased attention. The main point for rural youth every- 
where is that both these programs are under way and 
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expanding, and are becoming increasingly available to boys 
and girls of farm and village. There is an unquestionable 
obligation upon all rural communities, and upon all persons 
engaged in the guidance of rural youth, to be assiduous and 
unremitting in seeing that their out-of-school young people are 
kept informed of these programs and encouraged in every 
possible way to make the best of what they offer, and thereby 
contribute to the strength and safety of the nation. 


OccCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Feasible action to develop programs of guidance for rural 
youth is based on two imperatives: (1) explore what the 
situation is today, and (2) study a program of action for 
tomorrow. 

In general, relatively little is being done in guidance for 
rural youth. In the schools of the nation as a whole there is 
a ratio of one counselor to 3,100 pupils; in rural schools the 
ratio is unquestionably very much less than that. ‘There 
are a few spots (such as Harlan County and Breathitt County 
in Kentucky, Rockland County in New York, and Gratiot 
County and Houghton County in Michigan) where some em- 
phasis is being placed upon initiating rural guidance programs. 

Rural youth represent a great reservoir of potential work- 
ers in defense industries, as rural youth have always repre- 
sented a potential reservoir for industrial work. It is necessary 
that they receive the essential adjustment services, guidance, 
and training. Industrial plants are centralized in urban areas, 
and rural groups are not served. 

Intelligent vocational guidance requires knowledge of the 
individuals to be served and knowledge of the labor market 
demands. We need to apply techniques of case work to prob- 
lems of occupational adjustment. 

All agencies have an opportunity and some responsibility 
for extending guidance service to rural youth. The school has 
a primary place, and the public employment services can par- 
ticipate in counseling as well as in actual placement. ‘Too 
many rural young people are looking for conventional careers 
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in professions, when, as a matter of fact, they should be led 
to make a discovery of our total resources for employment 
and to see the relation of all of them. 

One of the difficult problems faced by the school in attempt- 
ing to give guidance service is the lack on the part of teachers 
of adequate, authoritative information, relative both to 
guidance techniques and procedures and to existing occu- 
pations and the training which they require at different levels. 
This should include the service occupations as well as indus- 
trial pursuits. Every school should set up procedures to de- 
termine pupil aptitude and need and should carry on a con- 
tinuing study of what contribution each local agency can make 
toward finding outlets for the abilities of the local youth. 

The fact must be recognized that the conditions under 
which rural youth live today are vastly different from those 
under which previous generations have lived. ‘The surplus 
youth of today are to be found mainly in those rural areas 
where the economic problem is most severe and, as a conse- 
quence, they have had a limited productive work experience. 
Rural young people are rich in the sturdy vocational virtue 
of willingness to work; they are especially poverty-stricken, 
however, in knowledge of vocational opportunities. 

Experimental work needs to be done with reference to the 
coordination of the work of various agencies in the rural areas 
in order that guidance service may be perfected. If the fullest 
development of local resources is to be made, we must con- 
trive to avoid jurisdictional disputes among public agencies. 

The public employment services are beginning to formulate 
and publish current data relative to employment needs and 
trends. State employment services are publishing monthly 
bulletins, which are, however, not usually widely distributed 
in rural areas. In some instances these bulletins are being sum- 
marized, and the summaries are made available. Public em- 
ployment services might well prepare labor market materials 
especially for the use of rural teachers and pupils. 

At the present time the techniques for tapping the rural 
areas for labor supply have not been developed by industry 
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and have not been well developed by employment services. 
Where the employment service has attempted to function 
relative to school pupils, it has discovered that practically all 
of the students leaving public secondary schools have to go 
into broad educational groups and cannot be given a specific 
occupational classification. Calls coming from industry are 
made for specific jobs, and it is difficult to find youth just out 
of high school who have the specific training required. 

If rural schools are to accept their responsibility for guid- 
ance, they need to have their present and prospective teachers 
grounded in the philosophy and place of guidance in relation 
to the whole process of education. The teachers need to be 
trained in the use and function of occupational guidance; and 
the curricula need to be so reorganized as to make it possible 
in the already overcrowded school day to substitute guidance 
instruction and service in the place of less worth-while con- 
tent that is found so frequently in many of the rural schools 
at the present time. 


EDUCATION FOR RURAL CULTURE 


With respect to their occupational future, rural youth con- 
sist of two broad classes: (1) those who will remain on the 
farm or in villages, and (2) those who will migrate to towns 
and cities. Half of all boys and girls now growing up on 
farms will find their careers in nonagricultural pursuits. For 
some this will be in accord with their wishes and plans from 
an early age, as well as in accord with their aptitudes and 
abilities. For others it may be a forced change, due to the fact 
that the mechanization of agriculture with attendant increased 
productivity per agricultural worker severely limits economic 
opportunity on the nation’s farms. 

This tends to be true in good-land areas as well as in 
regions of submarginal agriculture, where its truth has long 
been glaring. It is in these same submarginal agricultural 
areas that the largest rural families are found. In some localli- 
ties unquestionably as many as two out of three of the rural 
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children now growing up will necessarily migrate out of their 
home neighborhoods. 

A first consideration is that means should be made effective 
whereby those who remain on the farm shall be those whose 
aspirations and aptitudes fit them best for rural life, including 
capacity for rural leadership. It is a function of the schools, 
through appropriate techniques which form essential prelimi- 
nary steps in the guidance process, to aid each rural youth to 
appreciate a true picture of the possibilities of the good life 
in a rural community during ensuing decades. 

Education for those who will remain on the farm should 
include much more than a drilling in what are taken to be 
money-making agricultural practices. True, boys who intend 
to be farmers must be given opportunity to learn what farm 
practices are best from the economic standpoint in the region 
where they will work. They must be enabled to understand 
the elements of farming in that locality as a science and as a 
business. The goal of financial success is a legitimate one and 
need not be minimized. 

But if rural America is to restore and advance a vigorous 
and authentically American rural culture, preserving the inde- 
pendence, initiative, and é/an which distinguishes the free 
farmer from the downtrodden peasant, there must be provi- 
sion for the training of an indigenous leadership in rural 
schools. The galaxy of social services which are now so often 
lacking or inadequate in rural communities in comparison with 
cities will be developed, if at all, by professional workers and 
other leaders who understand the rural people of the region 
in which they work. When these workers are native to the 
region they naturally have an important initial advantage. 

The rural community consists not merely of farmers alone. 
It must be served by teachers, physicians, pastors, nurses, 
recreation leaders, and local members of a dozen other pro- 
fessions and semiprofessions. ‘The rural community of today 
can find these future leaders and workers among its young 
people, through the agency of its schools and other youth- 
guidance agencies, and see that they have opportunity to 
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obtain the necessary advanced training, at the same time 
fostering their desire for a life of service among rural people. 

This object can be attained by educating all the youth who 
will remain on the farm to appreciate the necessity of the pro- 
fessional services in education, health, and recreation. These 
youth who will remain on the farm must also themselves be 
given an insight into the part each one can play in contributing 
to a rich and varied community culture, according to his own 
peculiar tastes and aptitudes. In other words, each one must 
be enabled to catch something of the vision of an enlightened 
rural community as he would like it to be twenty years hence, 
and a conception of his own place as a functioning member of 
that commonwealth. The rural school, then, must not be 
vocational in any narrow sense, even for those who will follow 
agricultural pursuits. Instead, its instruction in vocational 
agriculture should be inseparable from its building of a 
superior rural culture. Farming is both a business and a way 
of life. Emphasis upon its business aspects is necessary and 
desirable, but must by no means be exclusive. 

Most important of all is it that rural young people who will 
stay on the farm shall have opportunity to develop an enriched 
appreciation of the peculiar values of rural life at its best, as 
well as an understanding of the complexities of the industrial 
and political system of the nation as a whole. Education 
should supply a background from which the rural population 
may continue to love their life on the land, and at the same 
time develop their tolerance and cooperativeness with respect 
to the problems and conflicts of labor and industrial manage- 
ment which must be pushed toward solutions in their day. 

Therefore general education in rural communities should 
embrace training in finding the facts of contemporary life 
assiduously and continuously, and forming opinions and poli- 
cies regarding those facts by means of democratic delibera- 
tion and compromise between conflicting interests. These are 
the characteristics of the democratic way which distinguish it 
from absolutism. American youth appreciate them, and there 
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is ample evidence that they consider them worth defending at 
all costs. 

For youth who will migrate away from the farm, the same 
core of general education is essential as for those who will 
remain. With respect to vocational education their needs are 
different, though not necessarily always entirely unrelated. 


MIGRATION FOR TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT 


Vocational training, especially the more specific training for 
particular jobs, appropriately comes late in the school career 
and near the time of school-leaving. Few rural schools at 
present can offer such training on any considerable scale for 
nonagricultural jobs. Hence it often happens that rural youth 
migrate to adjacent areas to obtain such training, as well as 
to obtain jobs. 

This type of migration is now being accentuated by the 
possibilities opening up under the defense program. While 
migration is often an essential step toward the only satisfac- 
tory adjustment for a rural young man or young woman, it is 
extremely important that it should be avoided whenever it is in 
fact aimless or unnecessary. Rural youth should be informed 
that completion of the work of a special class in vocational 
training for defense industries cannot always mean immediate 
placement in a job. They should be cautioned not to move 
aimlessly to other locations in search of defense jobs that may 
not exist. Wasteful migration can be prevented to some extent 
by encouraging the youth to remain in regular full-time school 
until a real job opening appears, and even more effectively by 
providing constantly up-to-date information on opportunities 
existing in the home community and in other locations. 

The “dammed up”’ young people of farm and village can be 
encouraged to take advantage of the local or nearby oppor- 
tunities for work and training in the National Youth Admin- 
istration workshops and in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
They can enroll in the defense training classes for rural youth 
nearest their homes. They should register in the nearest 
public employment office, which will be in a position to refer 
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them to available job openings both locally and in adjacent 
industrial areas. 

Much can be done, too, toward developing the latent re- 
sources of their own communities to create new employment 
opportunities for youth. It has proved possible in some places 
to develop locally indigenous crafts into substantial sources of 
income for some individuals in remote rural localities. But 
there is a dangerous tendency to overestimate financial returns 
from such undertakings, because the problem of marketing 
the products is at best very dificult. The changing demands 
of the consuming public sometimes make it possible and profit- 
able for farms or other industries located in rural areas to add 
new sidelines in which good use can be made of the services 
of local youth. 

It is for this latter reason, in part, that local occupational 
surveys should be carried on as a basis for realistic local 
guidance and placement programs. For initial success in 
local surveys, the assistance and advice of experts from out- 


side the community is often needed. The same principles 
apply with equal force to finding the facts about other phases 
of the welfare of rural youth, such as recreation and health. 


HEALTH 


It is a startling fact that three-fourths of the actual dental 
needs of youth are now unremedied. This is evidenced not 
only by heavy percentages of rejections of young men for 
dental unfitness by local selective service boards, but also by 
many earlier surveys of young people. In the well-known 
Maryland survey of 13,500 persons aged 16 to 24 it was 
found that only 26 per cent of the sons and daughters of farm 
laborers had visited a dentist within twelve months, and 31 
per cent of them had never had the services of a dentist at 
any time in their lives. 

Dental deficiency is in part connected with malnutrition. It 
is a sad commentary that malnutrition among youth is present 
in rural areas, and often in areas whose resources of soil and 
climate are ample for the production of the essentials of a 
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varied and sufficient diet. It is present, too, among children 
and youth in poor-land regions, and in the slums of cities and 
towns. Thus it constitutes a problem which will yield in part 
to education and training, and in part only to economic 
solutions. 

Necessary education regarding the correction of dietary de- 
ficiencies can come through the schools, through agricultural 
extension agencies, through the press, through local health 
organizations, and through a variety of other agencies. It is 
of great importance that this subject be introduced and dealt 
with in organizations composed of youth. Young people re- 
spond to the idea of keeping themselves healthy and building 
up their strength. 

The widespread appeal of strength and prowess in sports 
for young men and the equally powerful appeal of personal 
attractiveness for girls and young women can be utilized as 
motivators for popular health education. There is evidence 
that young people will really work on problems of individual 
and community health when they gain a clear perception of 
the difficulty to be overcome and the feasible remedy. 

In every community the young people, in school and out, 
should be introduced to the many reputable public and private 
agencies now in existence and dealing with various aspects of 
physical and mental health. Too many children pass through 
the public schools in some localities without gaining any effec- 
tive understanding of the present work of their own state and 
county and city public health services, and little knowledge of 
how these services are being improved. Youth should be 
enabled to find out and appraise the facts in their own com- 
munities regarding sanitation, the prevalence of disease, the 
facilities for recreation and other health-building activities, 
and the environmental assets and handicaps from the stand- 
point of the public health. 

For out-of-school youth this requires action on the part 
of organizations by and for older youth, and the creation of 
such organizations in communities where they do not exist. 
For youth in school it requires the tying of community health 
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education into the social studies program in such a way that 
the facts in the home town or county are sought out and 
digested by the pupils with the aid of their teachers. Thus 
the textbook study of public health at the state and national 
levels will be given point and “brought home.” 

Individual health education in the schools can permeate 
almost all parts of the curriculum and have a cumulative effect 
in varied and subtle ways. This manner of attack is more 
effective than a strictly formalized approach in which health 
or hygiene is offered as a separate course of instruction. Both 
methods may be used concurrently to advantage. 

It is desirable that the community and individual health 
problems be attacked and solved locally by the full utilization 
and coordination of local resources whenever possible. It is 
undeniably true, however, that there are many rural localities 
where local resources unaided are insufficient to accomplish 
urgently needed advancement within a reasonable time. For 
such communities subsidies for local health facilities and serv- 
ices from national, state, or private sources are essential. 

The mobilizing and full use of local resources can go on 
concurrently with continuing presentations of local needs to 
appropriate agencies at higher governmental levels as well 
as to existing philanthropic organizations from which aid in 
various forms might be available. It is the duty of young 
people as citizens to have a part in these two types of activi- 
ties. It is the duty of their elders to afford them opportunities 
to learn and discuss local and national health problems. 

Improvement of health education in the schools depends 
upon such factors as more effective health education in institu- 
tions for the education of teachers, and enhanced cooperation 
between the schools and the existing public health agencies. 
Leadership is the crucial factor. There is latent leadership 
in every community, among teachers, school administrators, 
public health officers, physicians, parents, and young people. 
The call of community service to such latent leadership is 
strong. 
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Tue Impact oF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Under the current administration of the Selective Service 
Act, local draft boards have considerable latitude in interpret- 
ing what constitutes employment “necessary to the national 
health, safety or interest in the sense that it is useful or pro- 
ductive and contributes to the employment or well-being of 
the community or the Nation”’ so as to justify the placing 
of the worker in a deferred class with respect to military 
service. It is possible that the intensification of the present 
emergency may eventually cause the production of food to be 
a matter of vital concern, although at present existing sur- 
pluses defer somewhat that possibility. It would be well, 
however, if selective service boards and all others concerned 
with the administration of selective military service would de- 
velop policies regarding the occupational deferment of young 
men necessary to the production of essential foods. 

In the meantime, from the standpoint of young men who 
have prospects of becoming farm operators, it may be advan- 
tageous that the period of compulsory military service, if re- 
quired of them, should come early in life, before they become 
involved through the acquisition of livestock, machinery, or 
land. Hence the present arrangement whereby youth between 
the ages of 18 and 21 may voluntarily apply to local draft 
boards for enlistment for a year of military service may be 
advantageous for some rural youth. It appears that few rural 
young men at present are informed of this possibility, and 
that there is a general lack of information among rural youth 
regarding the details of the selective service system and its 
implications for their life plans. 

The information is available from local selective service 
boards and from postmasters; but neither of these agencies 
is either experienced or aggressive in counseling rural youth. 
Consequently it would seem that the information now in their 
possession might well be made available and kept up to date 
in the hands of local employment services and the local public 
schools, where it would be much more likely to be put to 
effective use in the guidance of rural youth. 
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For those who are to be selected for military service, pre- 
induction training, both physical and educational, is needed in 
rural communities. The community should assume responsi- 
bility for the correction of remediable physical defects which 
would cause rejection. It is also possible and desirable for the 
local public schools to provide instruction and training to 
ameliorate individual shortcomings which would seriously 
handicap the selectee as a member of a military organization. 

A particularly good example of such a shortcoming is defec- | 
tive speech. As is well known, this handicap often yields to | 
relatively brief and simple remedial training. | 

At the other end of the period of selective service, the re- 
employment of selectees in private jobs is of great importance. 
An effort has been made to provide for this in the re-employ- 
ment sections of the Selective Service Act. It is essential that 
concerted efforts be made to execute these sections in spirit as 
well as in letter. This is of great importance to the mainte- 
nance of a continued high morale in the national defense effort. 

For rural young men during the period of one year of 
selective service, proper classification is important both to the 
military service and to the occupational future of the selectee. 
Young men from farms should not be excluded from mechani- 
cal work in the military service solely because they may be 
without industrial experience. On the other hand, those who 
seem best fitted for a future agricultural career should not be 
guided away from it by being impressed into technical work 
for which they have little initial taste or aptitude. The efh- 
ciency of the military service must be the first consideration, 
but very often this efficiency will best be promoted by a careful 
classification of rural selectees in such manner that those who 
wish mechanical training will obtain it, and those who do not 
will be occupied in other forms of service. 


GUIDANCE FOR THE POSTEMERGENCY PERIOD 





The current defense activities are affecting rural youth in 
two significant ways, among others: (1) young men are being 
drawn into military service under the draft, and (2) many 
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rural young people are migrating into areas where industrial 
enterprises, either newly constructed or enlarged on account 
of the demands of manifold defense industries, are offering 
opportunities for workers. 

It is difficult to forecast what the postemergency situation 
may be, because it is impossible to predict how soon the cur- 
rent emergency may end. At all events, however, it is believed 
that the period of sharply increased industrial activity will 
eventually be followed by a reaction, marked at least for a 
time by considerably reduced activity. It is also possible that 
at about the same time large numbers of young men will be 
discharged from military service. If it transpires that the 
present emergency is not greatly accentuated, the time will 
soon arrive when communities will be faced with the prob- 
lem of the reabsorption of young men returning home after 
a year of compulsory military service. 

Thus the postemergency period may be viewed as present- 
ing anything from the gradual readjustment of moderate 
numbers of ex-service men to the reabsorption of a huge army 
of discharged soldiers coincident with a great slump in indus- 
trial activity. The latter prospect is so serious as to be almost 
terrifying. 

At first it might be thought that little can be done in 
the guidance of rural youth, looking toward such an eventu- 
ality. But this would be a great error. No matter how difficult 
the prospect may appear, it will certainly have to be coped 
with in some manner by young people who are growing up 
today. There is ground for faith that it can be managed by 
an intelligent people devoted to the solution of their problems 
by cooperative and peaceful means. The problem of guidance 
for rural youth then resolves itself into a problem of affording 
them the best possible opportunity to prepare themselves for 
dealing with grave public issues successfully through demo- 
cratic processes. The best kind of training for this will be 
actual practice in dealing with local problems of less over- 
powering significance which face the rural youth and rural 
communities today, and not in the unpredictable future. 
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In short, guidance of rural youth for a possible unprece- 
dentedly difficult postemergency era may well take the form 
of enlisting rural young people today in the cooperative solu- 
tion of urgent problems near at hand. 

This merely reinforces the recommendations which have 
formed the theme of this report—that rural young people be 
given a chance to learn and discuss their own local problems 
of health and education and recreation and employment; that 
they be encouraged to work out at least partial solutions of 
these problems by developing new ways of using their own 
local resources; that they obtain practice in community co- 
operation which will demonstrate to them the power of unity; 
that they learn how important it is in this great democratic 
land that the community keep itself in touch with the numerous 
types of aids which are available to it from state and national 
sources. 

The best insurance which can now be devised for the post- 
emergency period is merely the doing of the best possible job 
that can be done today in giving youth a place in the world of 
work, in giving youth a voice in the organizations and other 
agencies through which education and health and recreation 
can be brought to young people, and at least to some extent by 
young people, in increasing measure. 

This is not to say that other broad national problems and 
international issues should not be studied by rural young 
people. Indeed the reverse is true; preparation for the type 
of citizenship needed in the days to come requires that young 
people acquire the habit not only of active and cooperative 
participation in the solving of local and community problems, 
but also of reaching informed conclusions regarding national 
and international policies. 


RURAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


For the purpose of affording needed facilities to the con- 
siderable numbers of out-of-school youth under the age of 25, 
and of coordinating the services of the schools and other com- 
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munity agencies for the utmost effectiveness in the guidance of 
all young people, in school and out, some organization for the 
coalescing of community forces is essential. 

Ideally every rural community would have a regularly func- 
tioning association of all its people of all ages and in all pur- 
suits, pointed toward cooperative conservation, improvement, 
and optimum use of the community’s material and human re- 
sources. Such an association would necessarily operate in part 
through smaller representative bodies giving specific attention 
to particular needs. For example, there might well be a com- 
munity committee or council concerned with the total problem 
of guidance for the youth. There might be subcommittees 
concerned respectively with education, occupational adjust- 
ment, health, recreation, or other related essentials. 

It is quite possible that the genesis of an effective movement 
toward the coalescing of community forces might be in a be- 
ginning effort at first restricted to a special field such as one of 
those just mentioned. In any event it is futile to argue as to 
whether an organization should come into being full-blown 
or whether it should grow gradually by accretion. In either 
case the lesson of community cooperation can be learned, and 
in either case progress can be made by concentrating atten- 
tion at appropriate times upon one or a few outstanding 
spheres of need. 

Some simple principles are of universal applicability. The 
community should start where it is and build upon what it 
already has. The coordinating organization, of whatever 
form and for whatever specific or general purpose, should 
aim to be representative of the agencies of local government 
as well as of all reputable nongovernmental societies function- 
ing in the community. Especially should it include delegates 
from existing clubs for youth. It may well embrace influential 
citizens of mature age and outstanding young men and women 
other than those serving as officers or official representatives 
of existing organizations. 

Cooperative thought and action toward the fullest develop- 
ment of the local resources, including utilization of the latent 
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local leadership in many varieties of community endeavor, is 
the outcome to be sought. This also includes the maintenance 
of alertness toward all avenues of joint action with state and 
national agencies, governmental and nongovernmental. Thus 
can the community maintain its place as a working unit among 
the thousands of others composing a great, varied, and mighty 
democratic commonwealth. Thus can it put its shoulder to the 
wheel in national emergencies, and thus can it receive the local 
benefits which may confidently be expected to be increas- 
ingly better distributed in a vast and productive land with 
an enlightened people among whom liberty, democracy, and 
cooperative unity prevail. 

Thus, too, can its young people play their part as citizens, 
developing their individual well-being and contributing to the 
strength of the nation. They will contribute also to their 
states and communities. They will carry forward an advanc- 
ing American culture to levels heretofore unattained. 

A most important factor in the guidance of rural youth is 
an imponderable element—call it the spiritual element, call it 
morale, esprit de corps, or what you will. It is fostered by 
working together and achieving palpable results for the com- 
mon good. Every rural community and every person con- 
cerned with the guidance of rural youth has a supreme obliga- 
tion to help rural boys and girls catch and hold the vision of 
a finer American culture, and to fire them with a will to play 
their parts in an indomitable advance toward it. 

American youth of farm and village are not of such stuff as 
is easily conquered by fear or defeated by seeming obstacles. 
They are of such stuff as richly merits a prompt and supreme 
community effort to restore and sustain their confidence, to 
justify their faith, and to draw upon and utilize for the com- 
mon good their innate self-reliance and resourcefulness. They 
will respond to a clear call for service—sacrificial service if 
need be—to strengthen and defend the nation. Let us see that 


each one has also a chance to work to improve himself and 
his community. 





History of Public School Music in 
the United States, 1830 to 1890 


By LLOYD FREDERICK SUNDERMAN 


force. What other subject can claim to stimulate as 

effectively the intellectual, social, and emotional life of 
the student? These cultural attributes were bases for the 
early acceptance of music in the curriculum. It was for these 
same reasons that nineteenth century educators championed 
public school music. 

Music in our public schools is now accepted as normal and 
customary. Group, choral, and assembly singing is so fre- 
quent as to excite little comment and no wonderment. So 
well developed is the practice of singing that it is difficult to 
visualize schools in which music is not offered. But it was not 
always so. In fact, the development was slow, painful, and 
prolonged. This dissertation traces the story of American 
public school music prior to 1890. 

The prepublic school music era has been considered as the 
period from 1600 to 1830. Singing was first formally offered 
under the auspices of the Catholic Church. Under Protes- 
tantism music was sacrilegious. Protestant skepticism did 
much to thwart its growth in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. This period saw: (1) the appearance of the first 
psalm-singer published in America, The Bay Psalm Book; 
(2) the transition from the “lining out” to the note method 
of teaching music reading; (3) the beginnings of the singing 
school; (4) the rise of the singing school teacher; (5) the 
limited acceptance of secular composition; (6) the church 
choir, an experimental reality; (7) the rise of the musical 
convention as a place to offer teacher training; (8) the in- 
creased activity in music which was responsible for the growth 
of the music industry and the rise of the professional musician. 

Beginning about 1825 we find much agitation in favor of 
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free public schools. The early protagonists of popular edu- 
cation did not realize that by 1850 free public schools would 
become realities in most of the northern states. This era 
brought educational propaganda and with it an increased 
emphasis upon curriculum content and a general re-evaluation 
of the school as a servant of the public. All subjects which 
demanded a hearing for inclusion in public school curricula 
claimed intellectual connotations in order to command a 
respect from the people in charge of school administration. 
It was quite plausible, in view of early nineteenth century 
educational philosophy, that music teachers should advocate 
intellectual advantages to be derived from the study of music. 
In many cases the early music educator and sympathetic school 
administrator advanced claims which were gross exaggera- 
tions. A host of writers did claim that: (1) music was a 
mental disciplinarian, (2) it improved the physical well-being 
of the one practicing music, (3) it was a moralizing force, 
(4) it improved the discipline of the classroom, (5) it was 
a universal gift, (6) it would improve church singing, (7) it 
was a socializing force, and (8) it had therapeutic value. 

The first influential and outspoken champion of vocal music 
in American public schools was unquestionably William Chan- 
ning Woodbridge. He was the first important interpreter in 
America of the Pestalozzian principles of teaching music to 
school children. He delivered the first speech in this country 
on vocal music as a worthy branch of common education. It 
was his enthusiasm which interested the early school music 
leaders, Lowell Mason, Elam Ives, and George James Webb, 
in experimenting with these principles. 

Among the nineteenth century leaders of public school 
music was Lowell Mason, the earliest and most influential. 
He is considered the father of American public school music. 
It is quite possible that he was the first person in this country 
to revise the Pestalozzian principles of teaching elementary 
school music. He was a prolific compiler of psalm, hymn, and 
school music songbook collections. He was the first official 
superintendent of music in the Boston Public Schools. 
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During the decade of the 1830’s books containing school 
songs were published. Communities in Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio were beginning to experiment 
with music as a part of the regular school curriculum. The 
first convention of vocal teachers in America met in Boston 
in 1836. The magna charta of school music had been signed 
in August 1838, when the Boston School Committee author- 
ized the teaching of music under the direction of Lowell 
Mason. By the close of the period (1840) the idea of pop- 
ular school music education in America had germinated to 
such an extent that the educational forces were becoming 
sensitive to the merits of school music as a cultural necessity. 

Boston has the honor of being the first large city to intro- 
duce music into the school curriculum. The city had such 
early musical institutions as the Handel and Haydn Society 
and the Boston Academy of Music. The former organization 
affected the cultural music life of its citizens, while the latter 
became after 1833 the seat of the Pestalozzian movement of 
elementary school music. This institution became a hub for 
fostering early both juvenile and adult lay singing in this 
country. The academy was instrumental in bringing the 
teacher training issue to a focus. 

Vocal music instruction at the primary level was very early 
advocated in Boston. It is believed that, although children 
were receiving musical opportunities in some sections of the 
United States prior to 1840, agitation for supervised and 
systematized primary school music did not come until the 
period 1855-65. During the period 1840-65 emphasis was 
on music instruction for grammar and high school grades. 
From 1865 to 1890 sight reading of music notation was an 
ever-sought objective. School board regulations, rules, and 
courses of study frequently began to require music instruction 
for children of all grade levels. The development of formal- 
ized drill techniques hampered music instruction. Not all 
school leaders, even though finances permitted, were sympa- 
thetic to the cause of school music. It was viewed with 
skepticism by many educators. In some school systems the 
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regular classroom teacher was being required to teach daily 
music lessons. 

The beginnings of modern music education were to be 
found in the developments of the period 1830-40. The 
meritorious efforts in Boston and in other Massachusetts cities 
by various school boards, amateur and professional musicians, 
and laymen were in a great measure responsible for the rapid 
and rather widespread acceptance of school music during the 
period 1840-65. It has been shown that European education 
had a direct influence upon the American school musician and 
public school administrator. Prior to 1865 the European 
philosophy of vocal music instruction had become known from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

During 1840-65 public school music had become a part of 
school programs in California in the West; Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, and Tennessee in the South; Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Michigan, Indiana, and lowa in the Midwest; Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Rhode Island, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, New Jersey, and Connecticut in the East. 

Some significant outgrowths of pre-Civil War public school 
music were: (1) an appearance of a host of singing and 
school-music instructors, (2) an almost fanatical devotion to 
the study of the rudiments of music, (3) a formalization of 
instruction to attain perfection in learning the intellectual- 
scientific aspects of vocal music study, (4) a development of 
song and note teaching materials to aid music study, (5) con- 
sideration given by some school systems to the music qualifica- 
tions of the regular classroom teacher, (6) the incorporation 
of music into required courses of study, (7) fostering of the 
cause of school music by teachers’ conventions, (8) the estab- 
lishment of school music teaching classes for the in-service 
classroom teacher, (9) an acquirement of important instruc- 
tional status by the salaried school music educator and 
supervisor. 

With the close of the Civil War, the social, moral, political, 
and economic structure of the North and South was in need 
of rehabilitation. Musical progress had been retarded in the 
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northern states during the period 1860-75. In the South the 
embryonic development of public school music education dur- 
ing the period 1845-60 was not extended materially until near 
the close of the nineteenth century. The East was probably 
less affected by the conflict than any other section. At least 
it showed signs of educational rehabilitation and growth 
sooner than the South. Attempts to introduce and stimulate 
the growth of public school music in the East greatly out- 
numbered those in the South, Middle West, and Far West. 

During the period following the Civil War an increasing 
number of cities in the East expressed their faith in school 
music by retaining music in courses of study or adding it for the 
first time. For a quarter of a century following the close of 
the war, many states were showing an added interest in music. 
They were Rhode Island, Maryland, New York, Connecticut, 
the District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Vermont. 

Experiments in school music teaching appeared in numerous 
southern states. [here were promising beginnings in Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Tennessee, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Georgia, Arkansas, Florida, Virginia, and Texas. 

In the Middle West where school music was firmly estab- 
lished prior to 1865, the teaching of music, though probably 
curtailed during the Civil War period, did continue to be 
effective. This was particularly true of Illinois, Ohio, and 
Michigan. There were scattered evidences to be found in 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Missouri, and Minnesota. 

In the West those states admitted to the Union prior to 
1890 were California, Colorado, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. A study of the development of school 
music among these states during the period 1865-90 provided 
little evidence of the introduction of school music. However, 
some information was obtainable for Nevada, California, 
Colorado, Utah, and Washington. The materials provided the 
writer with only a suggestion as to the presence of music 
instruction. 


As the public school music program expanded, the special 
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music teacher found it impossible to teach each day in each 
room of the school system. This condition developed prob- 
lems concerning supervision and instruction. Some of the 
more important aspects of the problem were: (1) dual super- 
vision, (2) the classroom teacher as a teacher of music, (3) 
optional instruction, (4) instructional obstacles, (5) instruc- 
tional period, (6) examinations, (7) textbooks. 

It is noted that during the period 1830-70 there was little 
change in the methods employed in teaching vocal music. 
Elam Ives and Lowell Mason were the earliest to formulate 
methods of teaching elementary music. Early American 
methodologists of school music were divided into two camps— 
the “rudimentists” and the “combinationists.” After 1870 
the breach between the two widened. Music reading became 
the summum bonum of school music. Luther Whiting Mason 
represented the ‘‘song-singing plan,” whereby the child first 
learned an abundance of fine songs by rote, afterwards learn- 
ing them by note. Hosea Holt had faith in the “exercise 
plan” which required the child to be drilled in a host of 
musical exercises. These were taught independently of songs, 
but were later applied to music reading. 

Early nineteenth century vocal music instruction in institu- 
tions of higher learning was offered for two fundamental 
reasons: (1) most of the normal schools included music in 
their courses of study in order that their students when teach- 
ing would be able in turn to teach their pupils music; (2) col- 
leges and universities in addition to the teacher training insti- 
tutions offered music as a cultural study. it must not be 
assumed that collegiate institutions did not prepare people for 
music teaching; they did, but they emphasized music study as 
cultural training rather than as preparation for teaching in 
public schools. 


The growth of music education in American normal schools, 
colleges, and universities runs parallel with the development 
of public school music in primary, elementary, and secondary 
schools. Although the college and university were established 
earlier than the normal school, they offered music instruction 
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no earlier. They had to wait for the appearance of the music 
education movement which came after 1830. 

By 1860 there were but twelve state normal schools in nine 
states. Thus, the inclusion of music as a part of the teacher 
training curriculum was necessarily dependent upon the growth 
of the normal school movement. By 1870 vocal music had 
been introduced into the programs of city and state normal 
schools in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Connecticut, Maryland, and Kansas. 

Various agencies were interested in popularizing American 
public school music. Whether it was a lyceum, teachers con- 
vention, or an institute, each offered music instruction, lec- 
tures, or both, as a part of its educational program. ‘The 
music teachers convention and institute proved to be an in- 
stitution which made possible the professionalization of early 
school music. Its inspirational vigor permeated nineteenth 
century public school music teaching. It was at these meet- 
ings that the missionaries of music education formulated 
worth-while and stimulating conceptions of a functional music 
teaching philosophy. No study can afford to pass lightly over 
the influence of the institute upon the historical development 
of school music education. 

School music education in the twentieth century is what it is 
because of the great personalities associated with the move- 
ment from its beginnings. Certainly three of the five men 
who contributed more than any others to the cause of school 
music during the period under consideration were Lowell 
Mason, Charles Aiken, and Luther Whiting Mason. Each 
was a leader of one or more phases of school music education. 
These three men devoted their lives to the cause of American 
public school music. 











Philosophic Bases of Confusion in 
Higher Education 


By DONALD FAULKNER 


HE APPEARANCE of efficiency and purpose presented by 

the modern American university does not survive long 

acquaintance or close analysis. Cross purposes and 
conflicting practices betray the lack of any general agreement 
on the aims of university education, on the best methods of 
attaining these goals, or—for that matter—on the nature of 
the educational process itself. 

A matriculating student is assured that he will be treated 
as an individual and much emphasis is placed upon promises 
of solution of his personal problems. He often finds in a few 
weeks that he has become a “forgotten man”; it may seem to 
him that he is significant to the institution only as a cog in 
the educational machine, an item in mass educational mer- 
chandising. Industry appeals hopefully to the universities for 
aid in its perplexing difficulties but at times it scans the horizon 
in vain for any sign that the higher educational institutions 
recognize the need for such aid. The professors themselves 
preach democratic theories in a matrix of practices often as 
oligarchic or dictatorial as the Spartan or Nazi states. 

The reader will recall from his personal experiences other 
examples of conflicting theories of education and of conflicts 
between theories and practices. He will easily convince him- 
self that the resulting confusion must clearly hamper, perhaps 
prevent, the institution’s making its expected contribution to 
society. Writers on higher education, in every organ of ex- 
pression from the professional journal to the popular press, 
recognize that there is a conflict of basic theories. 

Should such conflicts be eliminated? If there were phil- 
osophic unity in the university, would greater effectiveness 
result? Whether or not complete unity of thinking, even if 
attainable, is wholly desirable may well be doubted. It could 
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certainly be argued that there exists a relationship between 
the philosophic unity of the traditional American college and 
its social ineffectiveness, which must stand as a warning against 
strait-jacket uniformity in the university of today. But every- 
one will agree that the university needs to eliminate conflicts 
of basic principles which clearly retard or prevent the attain- 
ment of the goals of the institution. 

This article sets before the reader nine philosophies of edu- 
cation which are generalizations from theories expressed by 
writers in the field.* It will discuss the conflicts brought about 
by the application of two or more of them in an administra- 
tive situation, as sources of confusion in higher education. To 
give a preliminary overview of the theories involved, the nine 
philosophies are briefly characterized as follows: 

The Social Philosophy takes its departure from the impor- 
tance given the social and economic needs of the constituency 
and clientele in charting the course of the institution. 

The Philosophy of Indoctrination states, in essence, that 
education should strive to perpetuate the ideas of certain 
groups which have power and influence in the social, economic, 
and political structure. 

The Philosophy of Administrative Efficiency believes 
efficiency in the management of education to be an end in itself 
and not only a means to educational effectiveness. 

The Philosophy of Business Efficiency makes paramount 
the success of the institution as a financial project. 

The Philosophy of Teacher Control states that the equiva- 
lent of a property right should be vested in the teaching bodies 
of the institutions of learning. 

The Philosophy of Quantitative Ends demands that edu- 
cation strive for immediate quantitative values, in contrast to 
more remote qualitative ends. Examples of these immediate 


*The techniques used in the supporting study are described in Donald 
Faulkner, “Generalization through Condensation: A Research Technique,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, XIX, No. 17 (November 20, 1940), 492-93; 
“Logical Consistency as a Research Technique,” Educational Research Bulletiz, 
XX, No. 7 (March 26, 1941). 
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ends are the popularity of an activity, increased enrollment in 
a department, and publicity. 

The Philosophy of Duality proceeds from the belief in the 
separation of theory and practice and is a residue of the mind- 
body psychology. 

The Philosophy of Intellectual Leadership demands that 
education be limited to the highly intellectual. 

The Philosophy of Educational Equality demands that edu- 
cation be provided for every member of society, regardless of 
his intellectual capacity. 

The social theory of education is more complex than the 
other philosophies, and for our purposes here will be ex- 
pressed in terms of eight amplifying statements which we will 
call the ‘elements of social philosophy.”’ 

Education strives to bring about the realization of an 
identity between the needs and interests of the individual and 
society. 

The method of education is the reconstruction of experi- 
ence. 

Education should have an ethical outlook, encouraging each 
individual to develop the controls, the criteria of life, through 
the reconstruction of experience. 

Education interprets equality of opportunity as diversity, 
rather than identity of opportunity. 

Education must take into consideration the corporate char- 
acter of modern life as an evidence of its social outlook. 

Education must be judged by the number and variety of 
opportunities for participation in shared interests which it 
offers the individual, and by the fullness and freedom of such 
participation which it fosters in society. 

Education is a continuing process, coextensive with the life 
of the individual. 

Educational administration is not an end in itself, but is a 
means toward the attainment of educational objectives. 

Reference to the specific elements, instead of the more gen- 
eral statement, of the social philosophy clarifies and expedites 
our study. Each of these elements will be stated, one at a 
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time, and what the author considers to be the more significant 
logical conflicts between it and the other philosophies will be 
pointed out. Obviously, many of the conflicts will be of little 
consequence to the general reader and are not discussed. If 
the conflicts of one element with two or more of the philoso- 
phies are similar in nature they will be mentioned but once. 

The Social Philosophy demands, first, that education dis- 
cover and satisfy the needs of society and of each individual: 
it defines the educational needs of the individual in terms of 
services which society can use, and recognizes that the needs 
of society are the collective needs of its members. The phi- 
losophy of indoctrination makes citizenship a fixed position 
in a static social order; ethics and morals are crystallized in 
fixed codes; religion is submission to authority; government is 
unchanging and liberty is exercised within limits determined 
by the interests of the dominant group. Those who endeavor 
to perpetuate an ideology or social order are not interested in 
the discovery, let alone the satisfaction, of the needs of society 
at large, and are even antagonistic to the enumeration of such 
needs. They will develop only such abilities and interests as 
will serve their purposes. 

The philosophy of administrative efficiency, demanding that 
the work of the institution run smoothly, leads to the estab- 
lishment of rigid standards for every phase of, and at every 
step in, the educational process—standards which are not 
always directly related to the attainment of educational objec- 
tives. It demands, in particular, that the aims and goals of 
the institution be standardized. To treat students as indi- 
viduals introduces disturbing factors; hence, the satisfaction 
of the individual needs of a socially and intellectually hetero- 
geneous student body are ignored for selected and stand- 
ardized goals. 

Business seeks that which can be popularized and sold in 
large quantities at a profit. The educational philosophy of 
business efficiency leads to commercialization of student activi- 
ties and to courses which supposedly have ‘“‘cash value.” It 
leads, hence, to a narrow vocationalism—a curriculum is built 
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to satisfy the demand for training which can be put to im- 
mediate use. Even worse, it leads to lowering or abandoning 
academic standards and to placing an emphasis on the “‘social”’ 
side of college life in order to sell more “college educations” 
to the class of persons who think of a degree as a purchasable 
cachet of social standing. On the contrary, the social phi- 
losophy sees one’s vocation as a proper vehicle of social ideals 
and culture, for it defines one’s true job in life as those tasks 
and community relationships which give one the greatest num- 
ber of opportunities to develop. 

The philosophy of teacher control endeavors to establish 
and protect the interests and to perpetuate the ideals of the 
teaching class. It leads to trade unionism, to class conscious- 
ness, and to priesthood delusions among teachers. The needs 
and interests with which it is primarily concerned are those of 
a small, cooptative social group, and, hence, it denies the 
right to satisfaction of the general needs of society. 

In a social philosophy, quantitative values are involved only 
as an accompaniment to the attainment of educational ends; 
the philosophy which sets up quantitative values as depart- 
mental and institutional aims reverses the order and is con- 
cerned with the needs of individuals only as indications of 
processes to gain the quantitative ends. The desire to enlarge 
a given department and the opportunity to do so through 
various subsidies leads the student to enroll with little thought 
and often in direct violation of his own or of society’s needs 
for the contemplated services. 

To limit college education to the mental giants is to effect 
a division in society: those who evidence certain capabilities 
are set off in one class to be trained for leadership and rule, 
and the others are set off in another, without hope of a high 
place in society. The common man would be trained but not 
educated, and the resulting aristocracy of the mind would be 
as reactionary in the stream of social development as ever was 
an aristocracy in government. 

The philosophy of educational equality makes the desire of 
the individual for higher education the criterion of college 
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selection, and the economic need of the individual the basis 
for the distribution of society’s educational awards. The 
social philosophy refuses to let ambitions and whims of indi- 
viduals, alone, determine the nature of the educational system. 

The Social Philosophy defines the method of education as 
the reconstruction of experience, and, in particular, demands 
that the moral and ethical code of the individual be developed 
by this method. Hence, it encourages the critical examination 
of all the institutions of society and of their rules and regula- 
tions. Reflective thinking is the ideal of a socially directed 
education. 

The philosophy of indoctrination sets up a fixed code of 
social development and personal conduct and appeals to au- 
thority and tradition to solve the problems of life. It dare 
not allow scientific study of the ideas and ideals which it 
strives to impart. Thinking may break new ground and dis- 
turb established institutions and classes, so education guided 
by the philosophy of indoctrination may prove to be an instru- 
ment to prevent thinking. When education is preoccupied 
with transmitting already acquired knowledge and developing 
habits and attitudes favorable to the perpetuation of vested 
interests, it has neither time nor understanding for the free 
development of the intellectual powers of youth. 

Administrative efficiency demands centralization of power 
in the executive and thus discourages intellectual independence. 
Students for whom all problems are solved, and whose teach- 
ers are told what to do and when to do it, have neither the 
motive nor the example of reflective thinking. It is only 
human that when a chief executive is made responsible for the 
results of the educational venture, and when his worth to the 
institution is judged by administrative efficiency rather than 
by the amount of reflective thinking done by the instructors, 
officers, and students, he should not care, perhaps should not 
even dare, to encourage or permit broad discretion in the 
independent solution of problems. 

The philosophy of dualism separates the learning process 
and the experience of the individual, and then, in order that 
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education may seem useful in further experience, invents the 
fable of transfer of training—alleging that accuracy in solv- 
ing quadratic equations guarantees accuracy in medical 
diagnosis. 

The philosophy of intellectual leadership denies that a 
large majority of the members of society can do more than 
follow a leader, and hence it implies that they cannot be 
expected to think for themselves or to aid society in the solu- 
tion of social and economic problems. 

To look upon the school as an educational factory is to 
view the students as raw materials; then, as the appropriate 
standards are applied to them and the attempt is made to 
bring each one up—or down—to these standards, a vicious 
formalization results. 

The conservative philosophy of faculty control is incon- 
sistent with flexibility and freedom in educational programs. 
Faculties are often accused—and many facts seem to uphold 
the accusation—of adhering to academic traditions to the 
prejudice of needed and suggested reforms, and thus of con- 
tributing to confusion in higher education. In applying the 
philosophy of teacher control the professoriate, like knight- 
hood, chooses, trains, and governs its members in a manner 
that will maintain its own interests. Indoctrination during a 
period of apprenticeship leads to the building of traditional 
procedures and materials, determining to a large extent, in 
turn, the government and training of the rest of society. 

The philosophy of dualism, taking its cue from the feudal 
organization of society into the leaders and the workers, leads 
to education of the mind—cultural—and education of the 
hands—vocational. If “culture” can be ‘‘added” to the indi- 
vidual by a few courses of this or that, if some courses or 
curricula are more “‘cultural”’ than others, the ‘‘most cultural’’ 
are selected and a fixed basic course of study results. In either 
case, the obvious heterogeneity of the social and intellectual 
resources of society is overlooked and diversity of educational 
opportunity is denied. 
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The Social Philosophy demands that education recognize 
the corporate character of modern life and foster the full and 
free participation of every individual in the activities of 
society. Consequently, education must encourage participa- 
tion of teachers and students in the planning and execution of 
the educational program. 

Both the philosophy of indoctrination and the philosophy 
of intellectual leadership vest the planning, the direction, and 
the control of social institutions in the select few. These 
philosophies lead to aristocracy in government, a priesthood 
in religion, feudalism in society, scholasticism in learning, and 
monopoly in commerce and industry, for they teach the restric- 
tion of directing power to the select few and deny the majority 
a voice. The social philosophy demands that each person be 
trained to the limit of his ability to participate in all phases 
of life. The conflict and the resulting confusion in education 
and in society are patent. 

Administrative efficiency requires that administrative power 
and authority flow uninterruptedly from the chief executive 
down through the various grades of academic officials, through 
the teachers, to the students. A university president who 
considers the speed and completeness with which his orders 
are carried out as tests of institutional excellence and a dean 
and faculty who hold to a social philosophy would find them- 
selves continually at cross purposes. A college faculty, sens- 
ing the close relation between policy building and instructional 
planning from the functional point of view, would consider 
the formulation of the college policies its own concern, and 
not the president’s. The dean and the faculty would recognize 
the dean’s functional position as the executive of college rules 
and regulations, and only in a secondary sense would he be 
thought of as the line representative, the subaltern, of the 
president. 

The social philosophy demands the participation of all 
members of society in consciously shared interests. Parents, 
administrators, students, alumni, teachers, and the general 
public must view the school as a common interest. If teachers 
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run the schools without the assistance of lay boards, profes- 
sional administrators, or the general public, the student is 
denied this example of meaningful cooperation in a function 
of society. Further, the youth has no partnership in his own 
education and no encouragement to attempt self-education. 
At the same time, the social philosophy expects each indi- 
vidual to carry his share of the load, and not to appeal, when 
found wanting, to some scheme of permanent tenure under 
the guise of academic freedom. 

The philosophy of dualism separates education and experi- 
ence; it sees no need for the coordination of learning in the 
classroom with life outside the school, and leads to the tradi- 
tional academic seclusion. ‘This separation of learning and 
practical affairs precludes the real participation either of 
school men in the practical world or of practical men in the 
world of learning. 

The passing of the frontier and the agrarian life of the 
nineteenth century and the rather abrupt emergence of the 
machine age have thrown the philosophy of social and educa- 
tional equality, or rugged individualism, and the philosophy 
of social interdependence into serious discord. Their evident 
irreconcilability is the intellectual basis of great educational 
confusion. 

The Social Philosophy characterizes education as a con- 
tinuing process, coextensive with the life of the individual, not 
an isolated period in life—not a fragment, but rather the 
whole, of directed growth. The destruction of practically 
every stronghold of authority by the modern development of 
the exact sciences forces education to accept an enlarged and 
an extended responsibility: the individual must be encouraged 
and directed in developing himself throughout all his years. 

The philosophy of indoctrination and the philosophy of 
business efhiciency—static philosophies—make education a 
prescribed preparation, finished in youth, for later adult life. 

Education and worthy or meaningful life are, by the social 
philosophy, made synonymous. But the philosophy of dual- 
ism finds that life and experience are practical, and that they 
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are possessed of many goods of greater value than those of 
education and theory. The philosophic dualist and that prac- 
tical dualist, the man on the street, each has a deep distrust— 
the one for practice, the other for theory. ‘Phenomena are 
not to be trusted.” “Theories generally won’t work.” 

The application of the philosophy of educational equality 
debases education. It lowers the level of attainment in col- 
lege courses; demanding a college education for each indi- 
vidual, it must eventually force another lowering of the 
standards so that he can graduate. The conflict of the inter- 
pretation of college education as a means to a college degree 
and the ideal of preparation for lifelong education is obvious 
and is a very prevalent cause of educational confusion. 

The Social Philosophy emphasizes the subordinate position 
of administration as a means to educational effectiveness. The 
philosophy of administrative efficiency makes administration, 
on the contrary, an end in itself. This idea of the relation 
between education and educational administration frequently 
leads to multiplication of administrative offices and officers, to 
the use of space for administrative purposes which might 
otherwise be used for instruction and research. It is the cause 
of the alleged pomposity of the American university presi- 
dency—l’université c’est moi. It is the cause of the “reduc- 
tion to a position of servility” of the American college profes- 
sor—held by some writers to be the most serious obstacle to 
the development of what they call a true university in Amer- 
ica. The social philosophy exalts neither administrator nor 
teacher; it believes that both instruction and management are 
instruments for the attainment of educational objectives. 


In summary, the significant causes for educational confusion 
which can be traced to conflicts of these nine philosophies 
include the clash of social democracy with social and intel- 
lectual aristocracies, that is, of the demand for the satisfaction 
of the social and economic needs of society as a whole against 
the preservation of the interests of certain dominant groups. 
They include the conflict of autocracy with active, full, and 
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free participation of the individual in educational and social 
planning and direction. Some confusion is traceable to the 
conflict of the ideal of unity with various dualisms and sepa- 
ratist theories; some to the conflict of the ideal of personal 
responsibility for the solution of life’s problems and for the 
building of one’s personal code of conduct with the appeal of 
tradition and authority. Confusion arises in conflicts between 
the demands for the universality and for the identity of edu- 
cational opportunity, between the recognition of a continuum 
of leadership ability and the endeavor to classify individuals 
into leaders and followers. 

This is not to say that all of these philosophies can be dis- 
covered in the administration of a given institution, nor that 
any nine institutions can be pointed out, each of which admin- 
isters its affairs by one of these philosophic patterns. But it is 
suggested that many a university hampers its own progress by 
holding to several of these philosophies, making one decision 
according to one philosophy and applying another in a second 
situation. For, when these decisions reach beyond the com- 
partments of their original application and impinge upon each 
other, the necessity is presented of reconciling the divergent 
directions which the work of the institution—essentially a 
unity—has, thereby, been forced to assume. 
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HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 
the outstanding new projects in which the 
Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





TWENTyY-FouRTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Plans are being completed for the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education which will be 
held on Friday and Saturday, May 2 and 3, 1941 at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, D. C. Major emphasis in the 
conference will be the expanding aspects of the national de- 
fense program as related to education. 

The opening session on Friday morning will include a com- 
prehensive survey of the Council’s activities. As the first 
speaker, President George F. Zook will deliver his annual 
report. He will be followed by the directors of four of the 
Council’s major projects: Floyd W. Reeves, who will discuss 
the results of the six years’ work of the American Youth Com- 
mission and suggest possible future developments; Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr., who will report on the completion of the study of 
the use of motion pictures in general education; Karl W. Bige- 
low, who will summarize the activities of the Commission on 
Teacher Education during the first half of its existence and 
outline the future program; a representative of the Coopera- 
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tive Study in General Education which includes 22 institutions 
of higher education will also participate. 

The afternoon session on Friday is not yet fully scheduled. 
This will enable the officers of the Council to include last 
minute developments of importance to education. 

At the annual dinner on Friday evening Henry W. Holmes, 
chairman of the University Committee on Educational Rela- 
tions of Harvard University and chairman of the Council for 
1940-41, will deliver his address. In addition a distinguished 
international figure will speak. 

The Saturday sessions will include governmental and edu- 
cational leaders who will discuss national defense develop- 
ments. Ralph Barton Perry, chairman, American Defense, 
Harvard Group, and W. H. Pillsbury, superintendent of 
schools, Schenectady, New York, and president of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, will speak. Gov- 
ernment officials in charge of selective service, defense train- 
ing, and cultural relations will also participate. Clarence A. 
Dykstra and Luther H. Gulick have already accepted places 
on the program. 

The Council will maintain a display of publications and 
other materials related to its activities throughout the ses- 
sions. 


New GRANTS 


The following new grants have been received by the Coun- 
cil since the January issue of THE EDUCATIONAL RECcorRD. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION : 
$15,000 for the use of the Cooperative Test Service in connection 
with the construction of tests to assist in the selection of 
officer personnel in the United States Army. 
9,600 for the continued support of the work of the Committee 
on Modern Languages. 
$ 5,000 for the support of a study of the teaching of English as a 
foreign language, under the direction of the Committee 
on Modern Languages. 
3,500 for support of the work of the Council in connection with 
the national defense program. 
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GENERAL EpucaTIon Boarp: 


$ 6,150 for support of the Workshop in General Education to be 
held at the University of Chicago in the summer of 1941, 
under the direction of the Cooperative Study in General 
Education. 

$ 2,155 for the completion of the exploratory project on materials 
for teachers in international relations. 


Unitrep States War DEPARTMENT: 


$15,000 for the use of the Cooperative Test Service for construc- 
tion of tests to assist in the selection of warrant officers 
for the United States Army; to be paid to the Council 
when work is completed. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Executive Committee met in Washington on March 24 
and accepted the following new members: 


Constituent: 


American Association of Theological Schools 

Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States 
International Council of Religious Education 

National Association of Schools of Music 


Associate: 


American Association of Teachers of French 

Department of Data and Trends of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the United States 
of America 

Service Bureau for Intercultural Education 


Institutional: 


Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson Park, Massa- 
chusetts 

Boston, Massachusetts, School Committee of the City of Boston 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
California, University of, Los Angeles, California 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois 

Chico State College, Chico, California 

Colby Junior College, New London, New Hampshire 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colorado 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 

Furman University, Greeneville, South Carolina 
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Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Maryland 

Mines and Metallurgy, College of, El Paso, Texas 

Missouri State Teachers College, Southeast, Cape Girardeau, 

Missouri 

Peoria Public Schools, Peoria, Illinois 

Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Connecticut 

Salt Lake City Public Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Santa Clara, University of, Santa Clara, California 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Washington 

Sisters College of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 

Union College, Schenectady, New York 

Virginia State College for Negroes, Petersburg, Virginia 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 
More than 500 administrative officers from 361 colleges and 

universities in 42 states attended the national conference of 

defense committees in institutions of higher education which 

was held in Washington on February 6. The conference was 

sponsored by the Subcommittee on Military Affairs of the 

National Committee on Education and Defense. Speakers 

included Paul V. McNutt, Brigadier General Lewis B. Her- 

shey, Frederick Osborn, Isaiah Bowman, Karl T. Compton, 

Edward C. Elliott, John D. Biggers, and Francis J. Brown. 

Sectional meetings were presided over by Guy Stanton Ford, 

state universities and land-grant colleges; Edmund E. Day, 

private and municipal universities; James L. McConaughy, 

private colleges with more than 600 students; J. H. Reynolds, 

private colleges with fewer than 600 students; Forrest A. 

Irwin, teachers colleges; Clyde C. Colvert, junior colleges; and 

Meta Glass, women in college. The entire proceedings, in- 

cluding the reports of the sectional meetings, have been pub- 

lished in the “Studies” of the Council under the title, Organiz- 

ing Higher Education for National Defense. 

The Secretaries of War and Navy recently appointed a 
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Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation. 
Clarence A. Dykstra, the representative of education on this 
committee, has designated the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Committee on Education and Defense as his advisory 
committee. Francis J. Brown, consultant on the Council’s 
staff, is also serving as secretary of the committee with an office 
in the War Department. 

The Subcommittee on Teaching Materials for Defense of 
the National Committee on Education and Defense requested 
the Educational Policies Commission to prepare a practical 
working kit for teachers which is now available. The follow- 
ing titles may be obtained through the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
Our Democracy; How May We Defend Democracy? ; Sugges- 
tions for Teaching American History in the Present Emer- 
gency; The Schools, An Arsenal of Democracy; How You Can 
Strengthen Democracy; Documents of Democracy. 

The Cooperative Test Service has undertaken certain 
special work at the request of the War Department. A special 
adaptation of existing test material is being made to assist the 
Army in the selection of officer personnel. A special examina- 


tion is also being constructed to assist in the selection of war- 
rant officers for the Army. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Materials for high school and junior college teachers in in- 
ternational relations have been under preparation for several 
months by a committee whose chairman is Professor Phillips 
Bradley of Queens College, New York. 

The first pamphlet, now being printed, is a general state- 
ment for teachers, designed not only to give them an objective 
point of view toward international relations but to help them 
become more conscious of their responsibility to assist students 
to an understanding of the international situation. The mate- 
rial has been critically reviewed by a number of teachers. 

A second pamphlet now in preparation, ‘“‘American Neutral- 
ity Reconsidered,” is a resource unit at present being experi- 
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mentally used in classrooms by a group of teachers. It will be 
issued later in the spring. 


COMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF ACCREDITING PROCEDURES 


As an outgrowth of the conference of 29 organizations in- 
terested in accrediting institutions of higher education spon- 
sored by the Council in October 1940, a Committee on the 
Study of Accrediting Procedures has recently been named with 
the following membership: 


A. J. Brumbaugh, dean, University of Chicago, and secretary, 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Chairman 
O. C. Carmichael, president, Vanderbilt University 
W. C. Eells, executive secretary, American Association of Junior 
Colleges 
H. H. Horner, secretary, Council on Dental Education of the 
American Dental Association 
Charles W. Hunt, president, Oneonta State Normal School, and 
secretary, American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Fred J. Kelly, chief, division of higher education, United States 
Office of Education 
Fernandus Payne, dean of the Graduate School, Indiana University, 
and chairman, Committee on Classification, Association of 
American Universities 
A. A. Potter, dean of the Schools of Engineering, Purdue Uni- 
versity, and chairman, accrediting committee of the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development 
Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., dean of the School of Medicine, St. 
Louis University 
The proceedings of the October conference, Cooperation in 
Accrediting Procedures, will be published in April by the 
Council. 
SOCIAL SECURITY CONFERENCES 
Council officers met February 6th with the representatives 
of several educational associations to consider proposals be- 
fore Congress to extend the benefits of the old-age and sur- 


vivor’s insurance title of the Social Security Act to the faculties 
and staffs of institutions of higher education. These repre- 
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sentatives requested the Council to hold a later mecting for 
the further consideration of the problems of social security 
coverage and to plan for a conference with the officers of the 
Social Security Board. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Kenneth L. Heaton joined the staff of the Commission on 
Teacher Education in the fall of 1940 as associate in charge 
of workshop advisory service. Dr. Heaton will also continue 
his connection with Northwestern University. 

W. J. E. Crissy has joined the staff of the Cooperative Test 
Service as a field consultant on the use of tests. Mr. Crissy 
was formerly with the University of New Hampshire and was 
associated with the National Clerical Ability Tests. 

Floyde E. Brooker, associate director of the Motion Picture 
Project, has resigned to accept charge of educational film pro- 
duction for the defense training program in the United States 
Office of Education. 

Blake Cochran, preview associate of the Motion Picture 
Project, has joined the staff of N. L. Englehardt of ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to work on the preparation of 
preservice educational materials for the National Committee 
on Education and Defense. 

Earl Iffert, assistant director of the CCC-NYA study of the 
American Youth Commission, has joined the staff of the de- 
fense research division of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

AWARDS OF RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Three of the six awards made by the American Educational 
Research Association in Atlantic City in February 1941 went 
to projects which the Council has supported. These were: 


Youth Tell Their Story by Howard M. Bell for the American 
Youth Commission 

The Economic Ability of the States to Finance Public Schools by 
Leslie L. Chism for the former Committee on Government 
and Educational Finance 

Primary Mental Abilities by L. L. Thurstone for the Committee 
on Measurement and Guidance 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Since January 1941 the following new publications have 
been issued by the Council: 


Growing Up in the Black Belt, by Charles S. Johnson. $2.25 a copy 
The third of the basic volumes in the American Youth Commis- 
sion’s study of Negro youth. It deals with Negro youth in the 
rural South. 

Color and Human Nature, by W. Lloyd Warner, Buford H. Junker, 

and Walter A. Adams. $2.25 a copy 
The fourth Commission study of Negro youth. It concerns Negro 
personality development in a northern city. 

Youth, Family, and Education, by Joseph K. Folsom. $1.75 a copy 
A report to the American Youth Commission which surveys the 
development and status of education and family living. 

Youth Work Programs: Problems and Policies, by Lewis T. Lorwin. 

$1.75 a copy 
An exploration of the problems and policies involved in publicly 
operated work programs for American youth. A report to the 
American Youth Commission. 

A Functional Program of Teacher Education, by Harry S. Ganders 

et al. $1.25 a copy (paperbound) 
A description of the all-university system of teacher education at 
Syracuse University, recommended for publication by the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education. 

The Ninth Yearbook of School Law, edited by M. M. Chambers. $1.00 

a copy (paperbound) 
The 1941 edition of the standard reference on school law, with an 
appendix describing state legal provisions regarding citizenship edu- 
cation. 

Youth-Serving Organizations, by M. M. Chambers. $2.50 a copy 
A directory of national nongovernmental agencies concerned with 
youth problems. Second edition. 

Organizing Higher Education for National Defense. 50¢ a copy (paper- 

bound ) 
The report of the national conference of defense councils in colleges 
and universities held in Washington, D. C., on February 6. Ad- 
dresses and reports by leading governmental figures and educators. 
No. 13 of Series I of the Council “Studies.” 

Work Camps for High School Youth, by Kenneth Holland and George 

L. Bickel. 25¢ a copy (paperbound) 
An illustrated pamphlet outlining the operation of summer resident 
work camps for high school students. 
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Progress Report on Seven Teachers Colleges Participating in the Co- 
operative Study of Teacher Education, by F. E. Engleman and J. C. 
Matthews. 15¢ a copy (paperbound) 

A special report to the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
and the Commission on Teacher Education of the Council. 

Next Steps in National Policy for Youth. Free 

The most recent of the series of recommendations by the American 
Youth Commission. 

The First Step in Guidance: Self-Appraisal: A Report of the 1940 

Sophomore Testing Program, by David G. Ryans. Free 
Prepared for the Cooperative Test Service of the Council and dis- 
tributed from 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 


MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK 


The Nineteen Forty Mental Measurements Yearbook 
edited by Oscar K. Buros has recently been issued by the Men- 
tal Measurements Yearbook, Highland Park, New Jersey. 
The Council made a small financial contribution to the prepa- 
ration of this important reference on evaluation tools and 
reports. The large volume of more than 650 pages will be a 
valuable guide to educational workers. 








